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Wayles Browne (University of Zagreb) 



A NOTE ON MODIFIERS OP COMPARATIVES IN ENGLISH 
AND SERBO-CROATIAN 



V. Ivlr in his article "Adjective Comparisim in English and Cor- 
respondent Structures in Serbo-Croatian"^ does not treat elements 
-whic h modif y comparfirtives in the two languages. Yet this is an 
area of some practical importance in the teaching of either language. 

Mirko ]e bio vrlp/veoma/Jakb brz. 
Mirko was very fast. 

Mirko ]e bio mnogo brSi od Marka. 
Mirko was much faster than Mai^ko. 

As these examples show, one set of modifiers is used before non- 
compared adjectives, and a different set before compared edjec- 
tives. Neither very nor vrlo/veoma/jako can be used bsfore comf^ 
paratives, and much cannot modify a non-compared adjective 
( mnogo rarely does so, except in some Eastern varieties of SC). 

Other modifiers used only before comparatives include SC kud i 
kamo , neuporedivo, E a great deal» a lot^ far; SC donekle^ B 
somewhat; SC maip , E a little. ^ these words give an approximate 
specification of the degree to which one term of comparison exceeds 
the other. It is also possible to give an exact (numerical) specifica- 
tion: 



tri sekunde 



Mirko Je bio ' 



za tri sekunde 



brSi od Marka, 



three seconds ^ 



Mirko was 



Uby three seconds 



faster than Marko. 
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Mirko Je bio brti od Marka 



Mirko vas faster than Marko 



j^tri sekunde j 
I za tri sekunde J 
/"^three seconds | 
1 by. three seconds J 



In English the preposition b^ is used when the modifier fo llowg __ 
the comparative; lutjM^j^iiMjMilioii in »ho<I wh^ii tlrrnTTornfior 
precedei?: TRe'situation in SC is slightly more complicated, 
as the example shows: a preposition can be used in either 
position. This is always the preposition za '*for". (Za takes 
the accusative case in this use: cf. za jednu sekundu;. 



The same constructions are found after verbs related in meaning 
to comparatives, like increase^ decrease , grow^ fall , SC pove - 
^ati (se), smanjiti (se), porasti , opas ti: 

Izvoz u 1972. se pove<^ao (je porastao)rza 15 postol, 

^^^,,,^1 5 posto J 

^ fby 15 percent! 
Exports in 1972 increased (roseyj^^ percent J " 

The difference in preposition (by vs, za) is of special importance 
to the SC-speaker learning E, The E-ipeaking student of SC will 
not find any handy equivalent in SC for his "ty", and so we can 
-predict thi^t he will follow his other, prepositionless construction, 
leading to correct or more-or-iess correct SC sentences. Or, 
with good luck, he will successfully learn the use of za. But the 
SC -speaker is constantly exposed to the danger of translating his 
za as E for, and thus producing such quite incorrect sentences aa 

*VVhen you corhe back, our family will be bigger for 
one member, 

which are heard even from very good speakers instead of the 
c orrect larger / bigger by one member or one member larger . 

N O t E - - 

1. In H. KihpoviC (od. ). YSCECP. Reports 8, Zagreb 1973, pp. 52-79. 
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Vladimir Ivir (University of Zagreb) 



SUPERLATIVE STRUCTURES IN ENGLISH AND THEIR 
CORRESPONDENTS IN SERBO-CROATIAN 



0^ No matter what grammatical desci^iption is eventu- 

ally adopted for the comparative^ it seems very probable that the 
superlative will continue to be seen as in some way related to tt 
- and secondary to it. Recent linguistic investigations, which 
have often concerned themselves with the status df the compara- 
tive in grammar, do not include discussions of the superlative, 
and one might conclude either that its status is unproblematical 
or that the question will be solved automatically by solving the 
problem of the comparative. 

0. 1 The traditional view of the superlaUve as a form 

which is semantically related to the comparative and, therefore 
included, together with it, under the heading • compwison* receiv- 
es sufficient support from our intuitions for it not to be too lightly 
dismissed. To claim that "there are two basically different types 
of comparison: the comparative and the superlative" and that the 
rules governing the two types are quite different"(Lester, 1971: 
294) is counter-intuitive and misleading in a book which then 
proceeds to analyze the comparative but not the superlative. The 
two forms appear in sentences which are straightforward para- 
phrases: \ 

V 

(1) John is more stupid than any other boy in this group. 

(2) John is the most stupid of all the boys in this group. 

In Serbo-Croatian such paraphrases are also possible: 

(ISC) John Je gluplji nego bilo koji drugi dJeCak u ovoj 
skupini. 
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(ISCa) John je gluplji od bilo kojeg drugog dJeCaka 

u ovoj skupini. 

(2SC) John je najgluplji od svih dJeCaka u ovoj 

skupini. 

Apart from paraphrase relationships, the Serbo-Croatian sentences 
provide two other bits of evidence for the existence of the transfor- 
mational link between (certain) comparative and (certain) superla- 
tive structures: first, morphologically, the superlative is 
formed from the comparative (by us^g the prefix naj- ); second, 
syntactically, it is more than a mere coincidence that the su* 
perlative construction with od and the comparative od-construc- 
tion use the same preposition. 

0. 2 Semantically, the comparative-superlative relationship 

illustrated here could be informally expressed as follows: John is 
more stupid than each of the other hoys in the group taken Individ- * 
uolly, and when the whole group has thus been exhausted, as indi- 
cated by the expression "any other boy*\ all the boys in the group 
are taken as a collective (consisting of more than one mt.mber) 
displaying varying degrees of stupidity and John is said to display 
it to a degree which Is the highest in ihe group. Syntactically, the 
comparative-to-»uperlative transformation can be shown to occur 
when an item is compared with more than one other item (so that 
at least three elements are involved in comparison). The trans- 
formation does not take place when an item is compared with a 
multi-member collective which Is seen as an integral whole, so 
that only two items are involved in comparison: 

(3) John is more stupid than all the other boys 

in this group. 

(3SC) John je gluplji nego svi drugi djeCaci u ovoj 

skupini. 

(3SCa) ^ John je gluplji od svlli drugih dJeCaka u ovoj 
skupini. 

* The link between the comparative and the superlative is seen also 

in the colloquial use of the superlative form in English when only 
two items are involved in comparison (e. g. It* s hard to say which 
of the two is best for you). 
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1, Ttiere are two basic types of superlative: supers 

lative df superiority and absolute superlative. Everything that 
has so far been said about the nature of the superUtive and its ^ 
possible transformatibnal relationship with the comparative refers 
to the superlative of superiority. It is this superlative ^ich implies 
the presence of more than two items in comparison and it is also 
this superlative which is normally thought of when the highest 
degree of comparison is discussed. 

1 Like the^comparative, the superlative also appears 

in predicative and attributive positions in the sentence in both 
English and Serbo-Croatian: 

(4) Pablo was evidently the smartest. 
(4SC) Pablo Je oSigledno bio najpametniji. 

(5) That house was one of his bii ^gest mistakes , 
(5SC) Ta ku6a je bila Jedna od njegovih najve^ih pdgre^ 

Saka. 

No interference is predicted in such uses of the superlative because 
the learner' s mother ttmgue will suggest to him the deeii^d con- 
struction in EngUsh. Similarly,. when the predicative superlative 
is prepositionaUy expanded rather than sentence-final, Ei^Ush and 
I Serbo-Croatian structures are closely matched: ^ , 

(6) That* s the worst of it, 
(8SC) To Je naji^od svega, 

(7) Consider oiily what will be easiest and kindest to 
these people, 

(7SC) Mislite samo na ono Sto 6e biti najlakSe i naj- 
povoljnije za te Ijyde. . 

(8) Hfe is the most promising among the younger ex- 
ecutives in the firm, 

(8SC) On Je najperspektivniji medju mladjim rukovodioci- 
ma u poduze6u, > 

However, this structural parallelism does not mean that every 
superlative in English finds a corresponding superlative in Serbo- 
Croatian and that the learner will therefore never miss a super- 
lative in the target language if he faithfully models his speech on 
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the pftttern of the mother tmgue. There are at least three other 
possible structural correspondents in Serbo-Croatian on which the 
learner may chootfe to model his expression on the semantic consent 
whose expression in English is the «uperUtive. The first of these 
is the comparative - which is not surprising in the li^t of what has 
been said above about the relationship between the comparative and 
the superlative: 

(9) You are the deepest of the lot. Miss Muiiiment, 
(9SC) Vi ste pametniji od svih. gospodjice Muniment* 

Starting from a sentence like (9SC) in his mother tongue, the 
learner will easily get to a sentence containing the comparative: 

* (10) You are deeper than all of them. Miss Muniment. 

But to rekch the superlative structure of (9), he will have to make 
a conscious effort to avoid the ready-made pattern of Serbo-CroaUan^ 
remembering that the superlative is also possible in that language 
and that it is actually preferable in English. 

The other two Serbo-Croatian structures which frequently correspond 
to English superlative adjectives in the predicative position are ma^ 
up of the superlative form najviSe followed by the noun or verb 
translating the English adjective: 

(11) He was the most trusted of the young soldiers by 
the Russians because. . . 

( 1 ISC) Od svih mladlh vojnika Rusi su imali u nj najviie 
Dovjerenja , Jer ... 

(12) What was most noticeable about him was his ar- 
rogant behaviour. 

(12SC) Ono fito se na njemu najviie primie6ivalo bilo Je 
njegovo naduto drSanJe. 

The superlative form is useci here both in English and Serbo- 
Croatian sentences, and it is not the superlative as such that is 
responsible for the structural difference b€|tween them but rather 
some other lexical and syntactical peculiarities. In sentence (11). 
for instance, the superlative most trusted may in itself have na^- 
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po ugdmljl . n»lP(. jerljivlil or a ■Imilar •uperUtive adjective 
its correspondent: but tiie fact that the ^rbal nature of the parU- 
ciple is made prominent by the agential exoreaaion by the Ruaa5WM 
precludes this correspondence and the verb to trust is the one frwn. 
which translation into Serbo-Croatian b«gins;/»lnce this. verb is 
best translated in such a context by imati povjerenja. we get (IISC/. 
Iftfomsthing like this is the learner* s point of departure, he wUl 
inore or less easily produce sentence (13) but sentence (11) wlU 
remain beyond his reach unless consciously acquired and drilled: 

(13) Of all the young soldiers the Russians trusted 
him most because ... \ 

Sentence (12) happened to have (12SC) as its counterpart in the 
corpus from which it was taken, but its counterpart could equal- 
ly be (12SCa): 

(12SCa) Ono 8to je na njemu bilo najuoCljivlJe/najprlmJet- 
nije/najupadljivije bilo je hjegovo naduto drlanje. 

In this case the learner wouldlhave no diffi<^ulty reaching the super- 
lative adjective construction, tfowever. when the underlying verbal 
base of the adjective noticeable is a possible Serbo-Croatian cor- 



res^ndent. as in (12SC). the learner may be expected to miss 
the superlative adjective and jproduce sentence (14): 

(14) What one noticed most about him was 
his arrogant behaviour. 

Thus we find again that mother-tongae interference is subtler, 
and therefore more far-reaching and persistent, than is usually 
apparent when only errors are analyzed. At advanced levels of 
language learning, where directly observable errors are virttially 
absent, there is stiU a great deal of interference which is expres- 
sed as under-use of certain quite idiomatic structures of the. 
target language and their rejSlacement by certain other structures 
that correspond directly to the structures of the learner's mother 
tongue. 
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1. 2« It has already been shown that both English and 

Serbo-Croatian superlative adjectives can occupy the attributive 
position and that no interference is predicted in the speech of 
Serbo-Croa^im speaking learners of English. But when we analyse 
En^tsh^ttftributive superlatives and their Serbo-Croatian correspond- 
ents a little more closely, certain differences emerge which are 
potential sources of interference. 

1. 2. 1 If the predicative superlative is taken as the basic 

structure and the attributive as transformationally derived, then 
the non-expanded predicative superlative moves to the prenominal 
attributive position via the postnominal attrflSutive position which 
is ungrammatical: the friend who is closest' — ^ » the friend 
clofest — ♦ -. the closest friend. The same rule applies in Serbc- 
CrMtian: prijatelj koji 1e najbli&i — > »priiatelj najbliii — ^ 
naiblii& prijatelj. With tii^ expanded predicative superlatives the 
postnominal attributive position is just as acceptable in English 
as the movement of the sujterlative adjective to^ prenominal 
position: 1 

(15) The persoA who was most eager to help in that 
situation wVs John. The person most eager 
to help in that situation yr^B John. — ^ The most 
eager persolfi to help in that situation was John. 

in SerborCroatian, too, the postnominal attributive position is 
gramma)(ical, but the separation of the superlative and the I 
infinitivkl or prepositional phi'ase or clause which serves :o expand 
it is felt as ungrammatical: 

(15SC) Covjek koji je bio najspremniji pomo^i/daj pomogne 
u toj siljiaci^i bio je John. -H^ Covjek najjsprem- 
\ niji pomo6i/da ^mogne u toJ situaciji bio je John* 
— ^ ♦Najspremniji Covjek pomodi/da poniogne u toJ 
situaciji bio je John. 

\ . 

Notice, however, that this has nothing to do with the superlative 
but very \^\uch to do with transformations involving non-sentence- 
final (i.e, , expanded) adjectives. It can be shown (cf. Ivilr, 1972: 
72 ff. ) that various syntactic and semantic considerationi determine 
whether an expanded adjective can move to the pr^nominifl position 
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and leave its complernent behind or not. We shall ^nly note here 
that the prepositional phrase denoting the group which servea as 
a point of reference for the superlative fein be separated from 
the adjective in both English and Serbo-Croatian: ^ 

(16) The man who is most reUable of all is your 
Jriend Peter. — > The man most reliat)!le of all 
is your friend PeXeY. — The most reUable man 
of all is your friend Peter. 

(16SC) Covjek koji Je najpouzdaniji od svih Je tvoj prija- 

telj Petar. — ^ Covjek najpouzdaniji od svih Je 
' tvoJ prijatelj PeUr. — ^ Najpouzdaniji Covjek 

.1 , od svih Je tvoJ prijatelj. Petar. 

^ The grammaticiMness of the postnominal attributive structure 
produced by the (irst of the two transformations depends on cer- 
tain Conditions being met in the structural description of the 
predicate upon which the rule operates. No attempt will be made 
here to specify thesfe conditions, but It Is noteworthy that the 
postnominal structures are ungrammatlcal when the subjects and 
the nominal predicates In (16) and (16SC) change places and when 
the expanded superlative appears In the sentence-;inal position: 

(17) Your frlAd Peter Is the man w^o Is most reliable 
of all. — > *Your friend Peter Is the man most 
reliable of all. — ^ Your friend Peter Is the most 
reliable man of all. 

(nSC) TvoJ prijatelj Petar je Covjek kojl Je najpouzdaniji 
od svih. — ► *Tvoj prijatelj Petar Je^ Covjek naj- 
pouzdaniji od svih. Tvoj prijatelj Petar je 
i najpouzdaniji Covjek od svih. 

1^ 2. 2 Another structural difference between English and 

Serbo-Croatian superlatives Is found with the small number of 
adjectives which can follow superlative constructions. In EngUsh, 
such adjectives come after nouns preceded by superlatives: Uje 

\ 

\ 
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longest jourftgy conceivable , the'eerliest treln available, etc. 

• In Serbo-Croatian thla position is ungrammatical and the adjective 
follows "the superlative and precedes the noun: najbolja gamisliva 
vlada, nalviii mogu^i stup^nj , najdugi mogu^l put, najraniji mo- 
^IldTvlak. Such ordering will prevent ea&y acquisition of the EngUsh 
* constructions listed here but it wUl also naturally lea'd the l^ame 

oto the foUowing, equally acceptable, EngUsh sequences: the_best 
imaginable government, the highest possible degree , the longest 
conceivaWe journey, the earUest available trainT The relative 

^clause^onstruction is in some of these cases more natural in 
Serbo-Croatian (e. g. najduii put Sto se mote zamisliti) and the 

V learner is likely to produce the relative clause instead of the 

\ttribut1ve adjective in English too ( the longest journey that one 
can imagine) . 

2. 3 The superlative structures just discussed are also 

interesting for the light they throw on the relationship between the 
superlative and the comparative of equality. When a superlative 
is followed by the adjective possible , it can be paraphrased by 
an as . . . as constructioi^: the highest possible df ^^ee - as high 
a degree as possible , the least possible money - as Uttle money 
as possibl e, etc. The Serbo-Croatian correspdndent of such 
structures'can \>e the superlative plus moguC ^s shown above, 
bujt also what might be called the limiting comparative (Sto plus 
comparative plus, optionally, moguC ): 

(18) He explained with irresistible frankness the motive 
of his errand: the desire to c^btain the best pos- 
sible knding for the least poilsible money . 

(18SC) On je razjasnio B neodoljivom iBkrenoSCu cilj 
Bvoga poBjeta: 2elju da dobije hajbolji mogjiei 
uvez za 6to je mogu^e manje novaca. 

ThiB type of compariBon doea not establish a relationship '^^Seen 
two items but between an item and the ultimate point that thefflwm 
is capable of rfaching with respect to the quality expressed by the 
adjective; thus. Bto je mogu^e' manje novaca - manje novaca nije 
moauCe - nalmanje novaca. The learner wiU tend to produce the 
as 7. . as co^Dparatlve rather than the superlative in such cases. 
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because rative correspondence is quite firmly established 

in his mino ^ view of examples such as the following in which the 
superlative is ruled out in English: Morate biti ito je mogu^e odi^ 
luCniji* - You must be as resolute as possible . It will have to 
be explained to him that the superlative structure is available in 
English when thr adjective is used attributively and that it cor« 
responds quite closely to the alternative superlative structure in 
Serbo-Cr^tian in the same situation. 

The a^ectives possible and mogud may be absent from such struc- 
tureii but even then they are implied and the nature of comparison 
i^ot affected: \' 

(19) He saw where he would place the two automatic 
rifles to get the most level^ field of fire. 

(19SC) Vidio Je gdje 66 postaviti dva pufikomitraljeza da 



dobije Sto ravnije polje ga4janja. 



1. 2.4 ^ English superlatives sometimes find their struc- 
tural correspondents in Serbo-Croatian positive adjectives which 
express qualities that are normally not exceeded by higher degrees 
of the same Qualities: ^ 

^ I 

(20) . He realized that he was witnessing one of the very 
greatest moments of her life. 

(20SC) Shvatio Je da prisustvu]^ jednom od vrhunskih 
trenutaka u njeiiom iiv^tu. 

This difference does not present problems for learners at lower 
levels because they learn -lite well how to avoid more complicated 
tasks (such as finding a non-supierlative English equivalent for 
vrhunski ) in favour of easier ones (such as using the adjective 
great in the superlative); however, students at higher levels, 
especially when asked to translate from Serbo-Croatian into 
English, olten feel that such easy solutions will not do and begin 
.-to fumble with top^ supreme , culminating , cardinal, etc. 

1.3 English superlatives appear in constructions in 

which they are limited by /some addition, usually of a numerical 
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kind, wHich shows how close the quality in question has come 
towards Ithe highest attainable degree. We thus speak of something 
being second bei^t , third largest , longest but one , etc. Serbo- 
Croatiah has no, structural correspondent for this type of structure 
and the learner must acquire it without reference to his mother 
tongue. Semantic equivalents from which he mig^it otherwise 
start would take him in all kinds of directions: drugi po kvaliteti 
(second in terms of quality) , na drugpm mjestu po kvaliteti (oc« 
cupying the second position in terms of quality) , odmah izja naj - 
boljega ( immediately following the best) ; tre6i po veligini ( third 
in terms V size ), nc^tredem mjestu po veliCin i ( occupying the 
third position in terms of size ); drugi po duiini ( second in terms 
of length) , etc. Structures which correspond to English super- 
lative structures are not semantically correspondent: tre6i naj- 
ve6i obiekt te vrste docs not mean the third l a rf;est protect of 
this typef byt rather the third (in order) ot the largest projects 
of this type , where the project is said to belong to a class of 
largest projects and we now enumerate individual^embers of that class. 

The superlative last in combination with one has an idiomatic 
correspondent in Serbo-Croatian: last but one - predaadnji ; with 
last but two it is possible to. form pretpredzadnji in Serbo- 
Croatian, but for last but three the translation is tredi od kraja 
(t hird from the end) . 

1.4 ^ Another characteristic function of the superlative 

is that of the head of a'nominal group. The deleted noun is one 
of a small class (information, news , story, thing, item and 
perhaps a few others) and is easily recoverable from the context: 

(21) The best is yet to come. " >^ 
(21SC) Najbolje tek slijedi. 

(22) Have yoy heard the latest *^ 

' (22SC) Jeste li £uli ngjnoviju vijest ? 

Serbo.-Croatian superlatives have the same potential, as shown ^ 
in (21SC); but (22SC) shows that it would be too optimistic to 
expect that every Serbo-Croatian correspondent of an English 
superlative heading a nominal phrase will also have its noun 
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(24) 
(25) 
(26) 



deleted. <:onver8ely. there wUl be Serbo-Croatian .uperUtivee 
used as heads of a nominal phrase which will correspond to BngUeh 
attributive superlatives used with nouns (which means that the 
learner wiU have to, learn to insert a noun in English where hie ^ 
mother tongue does' not require ope): 

(23) You have left out the most important thing. 
(23SC) Najvaanije ste ispustUi (*You have left out the 
most important). 

The superlative acts as a head of the nominal group also in another 
construction where i^i? preceded by the possessive adjective: 

The traffic is at its densest tbout 2 in the afternoon. 
He is at his happiest when he can work in his garden. 
She was at her best when she was doing something 
she really liked. 

Serbo-Croatian has no straigh forward correspondent for that 
structure and difficulties can be predicted in trying to teach it to 
native speakers of that language: 

(24SC) Promet je najguSdi oko dva sata poslije podne. 
(25SC) On se osjefia najsretnijim kad moie raditi u svom 
vrtu. 

(26SC) Ona je bila u svom najboljem izdanju onda kad Je 
radila neSto Sto joj se zaista svidjalo. 

Normal superlative constructions in the Serbo-Croatian sentences 
giv™ here^are adequate equivalents of the meaning o? ^« E;*"""^ 
construction, but they will stimulate the learner to produce a normal 
superlative in English rather than this special 8tru<»re. 

"2 The structure just discussed has brought us quite' 

close to the second of tjie two main types of superlatives - the 
absolute superlative. The superlative of superiority expresses/a 
degree of a certain quality which is higher than the degree of the 
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•une quality possessed by any other member of the group within 
which comparison is made, while the absolute superlative expresses 
a degree that simply cannot be exceeded no matter what the com- 
position of the group within which comparison is made. 

I . The first type of absolute superlative, preceded 

by the definitenirticle. is a true absolute because it e xpresses 
a degree that is highest without reference to any lower degrees: 

(27) He' s got the most beautiful manners , hasn't he? 

(27SC) Ima prekrasne manire, zar ne? 
(27SCa) Ima najljepSe manire, zar ne? 

When a Serbo-Croatian absolute superlative corresponds to the 
English structure, as in (27SCa), no interference is predicted; 
but when the Serbo-Croatian adjective it one of the 
adjectives with absolute meaning in the positive, as in ("SC), 
the learner may begin to search for a n<"»-«'iP«'-^"^*- •^f?^"** 
adjective in English and come up with magnificent, splendid, 

wonderftil, etc. 

2 J The second type of absolute superlative is not a 

rLl superlative but an expression of a very high degree: 

(28) What you say is most interesting. 

(28SC) Ono Sto vi ka^ete vrlo/jako/neobiCno je zanim- 
Ijivo . 

It can be showr that most Is here an expression of degree and 
not part of the superlative by taking an adjective which normally 
forms its superlative by adding - jst to the positive: 

(29) You' re most kind . (♦ You' re kindest. ) 
29SC) Neobigno ste Ijubazni . (*Vi ste najljubaznljl). 

(Both starred examples are ungrammatical in the desired meaning). 
In this absolute sense most ci»nnot be replaced by zSSlz "^^^ 
definite article, which is used with real superlatives to indicate 
that the (known) degree which cannot be exceeded has been reached, 
is not used here. The indefinite article, not used with superlatives 
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of superiority, is used with the absolute superlative when a noun 
follows it: 

(30) He' s got a most charming wife. 
(30SC) On ima izvanredno simpatiCnu genu. 

Serbo-Croatian does not haiAthis second^^rpe of absolute super* 
lative and uses various expressions (malAly adverbs) of degree 
to express the same meaning. It can therefore be expected that 
Serbo-Croatian speakers will tend to replace it in English by degree 
expressions which correspmd directly to those of their mother 
tongue: 

(28a) What you say is very/highly/exceedlngly/ ^ 
exceptionally interesting. / 

(29a) You' re very/extremely/uncommonly kind. 

(30a) He' s got a very/ exceedingly /unusually charming 
wife. 

The replacement will not result in observable errors in the 
learners' speech but it will effectively prevent them from using 
the absolute superlative of this type. 

3. This last situation is characteristic of many of the 

contrastive differences between EngUsh and Serbo-Croatian super- 
latives: when Serbo-Croatian does not have a superlative to cor- 
respond to an EngUsh superlaUve, it often has another structure 
which expresf es the same (?) meaning; that structure in turn has 
directly corresponding structures in English which the learner 
reaches without much difficulty; those structures are themselves 
simply alternative ways of expressing the same (?) meaning thai 
is expressed by the superlative. Using them, the learner produces 
no errors* Interference is at work but is not easily detected. 
Presumably it does not matter since the learner is using correct 
English and saying the same (? ) thing that he would be saying with 
the superlative. Is a very onex'^eedingly charming, wife Just as 
charming as a most charming wife? 
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SEMANTIC ASPECTS OF ADJECTIVE COMPARISON IN ENGLISH 
AND SERBO-CROATIAN 



0. Contraative analyaia aa currently practiaed deals 

with the atructures of any two languages, contraating them in terma 
of their ahape, tranaformational derivation, taxonomic claaaifi- 
cation, distribution and uaage. The pairs of items that are brou^t 
together for contraating are thoae which show aufficient formal 
and aemantic aimilarity to cauae native -language interference in 
the uae of the foreign language. Even in caaea in vdiich no formal 
pairing can eaaily be made, it ia atill poaaible to pair a given 
structural item in one language with one or more aemanticaUy 
correapondent atructural itema In the other language and then to 
contraat theae itema in terms of the properties just listed. In both 
cases, this method produces a statement of formal difference 
between the two languagea under conditiona of semantic equivalence 
and highlighta the hazarda that the learner facea in thia aituation. 
(The hazarda are twofold: one, at the elementary level of language 
learning, that he might produce ungrammatical forma in the other 
language; the other, at the more advanced lev^la, that he mi^t 
- while uaing grammatically correct forms - ivoduce meanings 
In the foreign language other than thoae that hia mother tongue 
would lead him to believe that he ia producing. ) 

The method deacribed here haa many obvious advantagea but alao 
one major diaadvantage: it faila to group together, in a way in 
which a apeaker of a langt^jj^e intuitively aaaociatea them, all the 
different atructurea which can be aaid to belong to the aame aamantic 
category. Our own analyaia of c<^parion, for inatance, waa 
ccmfined to formally recognized comparativea in Engliah and corre- 
apondent structures in Serbo-Croatian (cf. Ivir 1973, 1974). Howeyer, 
comparative (and auperlative) ia Juat one of the many atruclurea 
expreaaing compariaon in Engliah, and each of theae haa a multi* 
plicity of correapondent atrubturea in Serbo-Croatian. What makea " 
the aemantically-baaed contraative analyaia prohibitively difficult 
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is, on the one hand, the non-availability of a generally acv pted 
repertory of semantic categories (in the sense in which th^ gram-' 
matical categories are more or less generally accepted) and, on- 
the other hand, the lack of firm criteria of membership in a given 
category. Thus, supposing that everyb ^dy agrees that there is 
such a category as ' compari^n' , we still do not know the full 
range of structural devices t^at English, or Serbo-Croatian, has 
at its disposal for the e^cpression of comparison. 

We shall try in this paper, to examine some of the ways (by no means 
all) in which comparison is effec^d in English^and Serbo-Croatian. 
Comparatives and super]fatives will be excluded, since they have 
been dealt with elsewhere. We shall also try to see under what 
Semantic conditions adjectives accept comparison. 
/ 

1. Onife way of mciking comparative statements is the 

use of positive forms of certain adjectives. This phenomenon was 
noted by Sapir (19^^) and subsequently elaborated by Fillmore 
(1965), Bartsch-Vennen ann (1972), Wierzbicka (1972). It consists, 
briefly, in the o^servat.on that the positive form of an adjective 
refers to a degree of a certain quality which exceeds the degree 
expressed by the comparative. Thus, when we say 

(1) John is taller than Peter 

we say nothing about John being tall; however, whem we say 

(2) John is tall 

we are in fact saying that he is taller than most other people. This 
has led some authors to posit the comparative as the underlying 
(primary) form for the positive. Although this phenomenon has 
received the attention of linguists comparatively recently (in con- 
nection with attempts to arrive at a satisfactory descriptive state- 
ment of the comparative), it was observe^much earlier by tradi- 
tional grammarians, w^ carefully pointea out that the comparative 
degree need not necessarily be regarded as higher than the positive. 
Thus, Goold Brown (1878:280) emphasized that ''the positive degree 
of a quality, though it commonly includes the very lowest measure, 
and is understood to exceed nothing, may at any time equal the very 
highest"; his example was 
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(3) Easier, indeed. I was. but far from 
easy. 

In Serbo-Croatian, too. positive adjectives can be used in abso- 
lute meanings: 

(3SC) Bilo mi je. istina. bolje. ali joi daleko 
od toga da mi bude dobro. 

1. 1 Precisely because of the similarity between the 
two languages, it is contrastively important to examine how in- 
dividual adjectives behave in this respect. Thu8« Serbo-Croatian 
uses the positive in visoko ikolstvo. while English has the com- 
parative form in the corresponcling expression: higher education. 
The Serbo-Croatian visoka ikola (' college' ) and the English ' 
high school (' gimnazija' . 'srednja ikola' ) may superficially 
aiqiear to be using the positive form of thtf adjective in the same 
way, but the frames of referenci within which the positive foro^ 
is used in the two languages are m fact quite different. This 
becomes even clearer when one notes that viia ikola (lit, . 
higher school), being a two-year post-secondary institution, is 
lower in rank than visoka ikola (lit. . high school), which is a 
four-year institution, 

1.2 Some adjectives which use positive forms in 
absolute meanings as illustrated above are in some contexts 
used as unmarked positives without the implication of a high 
degree of the quality in question: 

(4) John is only five feet tall 

where the implication is that being five feet tall is not being tall 
at all. Similarly, when inquiring about someone's height, we do 
not imply anything aboi^t his being tall: 

(5) How tall is John? 

(Notice that two kinds of answers are possible to this question - 
one with the unmarked and another with the marked meaning of 
the adjective: Hf is five fe^tall and He Is tall . ) 

Other adjectives of this class are not used in unmarked senses: 
thus short, the antonym of tall , is ungrammatical in contexts 
like those of (4) and (5): 
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(6) John is five feet short. 

(7) How short is John? 

(In other contexts, for instance when John's shortness ha* been 
established and when only its extent remains to be elucidated, a 
sentence like (7) becomes acceptable. A statement like 'John is 
short' can prompt a question like 'How short is he?' ). 

The same is true of other antonym pairs of adjectives ( long * •hort, 
wide - narrow , old - young , large « •maU , deep - shallow, high > 
lowT etc. ) and their Serbo-Croatian correspondents ( dug/aCak > 
g7?tak , lirok - uzate, star - naiad, velik - malen, dubok - plitak , 
visdc * nizak ). 

Absolute meanings can be activated in seemingly unmarked-positive 
contexts when special effects are sought: 

(8) John is not five feet tall - he is five 
feet short. 

Everything that has been said about English here is valid also for 
Serbo-Croatian, as the translations of the illustrative examples 
show: 

(4SC) John je visok samo metar i pol. 
(5SC) Koliko je John visok? 
(6SC) *John je metar i pol nizak. 
(7SC^ *Koliko je John nizak? 
(8SC) John nije metar i pol visok - on je 
metar i pol nizak. 

No interference is predicted in this area, since the two languages 
classify thei^ adjectives identically with respect to this property. 

13 In sentence (2) no specification was made of the 

conditions under which the absolute S9nse of the positive form of 
the adjective applied. Sometimes, however, the universe of ap- 
plication is specified and the sense of the adjective is not absolute 

but relative: 

(9) Ji is tall for a fifteen-year-old. 
This expression, like the one using the comparative, makes no 
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implication about John being tall: a tall fiftean-year-old may 
nevarthalaaa be short; ha is tall, however, in the universe of 
fineen*year-olda. Different degree words are used with such 
positives to indicate the relative sense in which the otherwise 
absolute adjective is to be understood: 



The degree words and the contextual specification qualifying the 
adjective are in fact devices which enable speakers of English to 
make comparative statements. The comparative structure cor- 
responding to («) and (10) would be something like {11): 



The communicative explanation of this comparative use of the posi- 
tive form of the adjective can he given in terms of topic and com- 
ment in which we have tried to exfAain the distribution of information 
in a comparative sentence (of. Ivir, 1973). The communicative 
situation can be described as foUows: (I am teUing you something 
about John. You and I know how tall a fifteen-year-old should be. 
WeU. though himself a fifteen-yearwold. John is Uller than that. ) 
He is tall for a fifteen-year-old. This non-technical explanation 
agrees with the formal logical account given by Bartsch 4 Vennemann 
(1972:87ff. ) and is intuitively more satisfying than sotne other, 
purely syntactic attempts at an explanation. 

Contrastively nothing much needs to be said here, because we are 
still at a semantic level at which English and Serbo-Croatian 
interpret the reality identically. Starting form (9SG) and (10SC)« 
the learner will have no difficulty producing (9) and (10) in English: 



(10) John is relatively /comparatively/ 

rather/quite/very/too/uncommonly/ 
' unusually/exceptionally tall for a 
fifteen-year-old. 



(11) John is a fifteen -year-old who is 

taller than you and I agree a fifteen- 
year-old should be. 



(^SC) John je visok za petnaestogodiinjaka. 

(lOSC) John je relativno/rasmjemo/priliteo/ 



dosta/vrlo/pre(viie)/ixvanredno/neobiCno/ 
izuzetno v/sok za petnaestogodiinjaka. 
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If, therefore, the purpose of fort ign language instruction Is to 
develop the learner' s comctiimlcative c<»ipetence, mm agmtnit his 
skill at handling grammatical structures, it can be shown to him 
that what he wants to communicate is some new Informetlon about 
John-namety, that his height is greater than the known height of 
a lifteen-yeer^old m and that this information can be linguistically 
expressed with the same structural means in English and Serbo- 
Croetian, so that he hjas a choice between 'John is taller than a 
nc al fifteen-year-old' and 'John is Ull for a fifteen-year -old' . 
At che same time, he should be made aware xhat, while expressing 
the same comparative relationship, the two sentences are never- 
timeless different in the presuppositions they mmkm about John' s 
age. as seen from the following transformatloni^ 

John, who is fifteen, is taller than 
a normal fifteen-year-old, 

John, who is twelve, is taller than a 
normal fifteen-year-old. 

John, who is fifteen, is tall for a 
fifteen-year-old. 

"((John, who is twelve, is tall for a 
fifteen-year-old. 

The presupposition in (15) changes when even is inserted, and 
(16) is again grammatical: 

(16) John, who ie twelve, is tall even for 
a fifteen-year-old. 

2. In contradistinction to adjectives whose positive 

forms carry absolute meanings, as illustrated in sentence (2). 
there are also those whose positives simply describe the quality 
to which they refer, without implying a degree higher than that 
tacitly accepted as a norm by the speaker and the listener. In (17) 
for instance, there is no implication of John being more tactftil 
than the speaker and the listener agree a person should be: 

(17) ^ohn is tactful. 

The reason for this is thai there is no common, universally ac- 
cepted, measure of tact fulness which would be exceeded by 
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(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
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•Imply Mylng that somaona is tactful. liie mera poaaaaaion of ^ 
that quality doaa not imply ita poaaaaaion in a dag raa hlghar 
thiMi that nonrally axpactad (in tha Mnaa in which tha poaaaaaion 
of tha quality of tallnaaa impliaa a dagraa hi^ar than normally 
axpactad). Howavar^ aa soon aa tha univaraa of application ia - 
apacifiad^ tha maaning of tha adjaotiva caaaaa to ba ' aitt^ar/or' 
(indicating tha mara praaanca va. abaanca of tha quality in * 
quaation) and bacomaa 'mora/laaa' : 

(18) John ia Uctful for a fiftaan*yaar-old. 

Santanca (18) maana that tha dagraa of John' a tactfulnaaa axcaada 
that normally axpactad by tha apaakar and tha liatanar frcnn bciya 
balonging to tha univaraa of nftaan-yaar«olda. In thia sanaa« (18) 
ia lika (9); but thara ia a diffaranca too: whila (9) impliad nothing 
about fiftaan-yaar-olda not baing tall yatating maraly that John 
waa tallar), (18) impliat that fiftaan*yaar*olda ara not Uctfiil 
and that tha dagraa of John' a tactfUlnaaa - whUa hlghar than that 
of an ordinary fiftaan-yaar-old - ia navarthalaaa lowar than that 
axpraaaad by tha unqualifiad poaitiva. That i« why (18) ia in 
inault for tha famala part of mankind and a backhandad compli- 
mant for Joan: 

(19) Joan ia quite intalligant for a woman. 

Sarbo-Croatian haa tha 8ama poaaibilitiaa at ita diapoaal to 
axpraaa compariaon with poaitiva adjactivaa. In (19SC), lika in 
(19), tha qualified poaitiva axpraaaaa a dagraa which ia both 
highar and lowar than the dagraa axpraaaad by tha unqualifiad 
poaitiva: 

(19SC) Joan Je eaavim inteligentna za Jadnu 
2anu. 

3. Both Engliah and Serbo-Croatian have a group of 

adjectivef which expraas the higheat poaaibla degrea of a quality 
in the poaitiva form: 

(2d^ Thia waa a perfect exampU of his 
erudition. 

(20SC) Bio Ja to aavriani primjer njegove 
uSenoati. 

] 
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But extreme meanings of such adjectives are often relaxed in 
everyday use and we find them in comparative structures: 

(21) . This was ihh most perfect example of 
his erudition. 

^ (2 ISC) Bio je to najsavri^niji primjer njegove 
uCenostl. 

English adjectives included in this group are absolute , extreme ^ 
excellent, total, etc. and their Serbo-Croatian equivalents are 
apsolutan , krajnji, izvrstan , sveukupan, etc. Very similar to them 
are adjectives which denote non-gradoble qualities, that is, those 
which are a matter of 'yes/no' and not a matter of degrees: 
unique , complete , logical, equal ,' square, triangular , trUe, false, 
tepid , chaste, pregnant , dead, Englioh , etc. While it is strictly 
speaking true that something is or is not.uniqv.3 and that it cannot 
be more unique dian something else, normal usage is often based 
on the tacit understandi^ that these adjectives also have senses 
which indicj^te approximations to the states denoted by the adjectives. 
The degre^ of readiness with which individual adjectives in this group 
accept comparison in suitable contexts varies with the gradability . 
of the quality in question before it reaches the absolute _point« No- 
tice that here a^ain the comparative denotes the degree ^quality 
lower than that denoted by the positive; but at the saip^ time it 
denotes a degree which is hi^er than the degree of this seme 
quality possessed by another object or by the same object at another 
t,ime. Thus, describing something as more triangular than some* - 
thing else means that the first object comes closer to being triangular 
than the second but that neither is in fact triangular. Semantic re- 
lations involved in such uses are the same in Serbo-Croatian, but 
for morphological and semantic reasons combined comparative 
forms of some of these adjectives are made more easily than of 
others: jedinstveniji/naijedinstveniii, potpuniji /najpotpuniji, lor 
giCriji/najlogiCniii , ♦ jednakiji / * naiiednikiji (but vifte iednak/ ? nai- 
vifte Jednak ), ravnopravniji / nalravnoprayniji , ? Cetverouglastiii / 
?najeetverougla8tiji ( ? yige eetverouglast / ?naJviie Cetverouglast , 
but jaCe Cetverouglgst / najJaCe fcetverouglast ), ? pravokutniJi/?naJ - 
pravokutniji, ? trokuta8'tiJi/ ? naJtrokutastiJi "( vifte trokutast / najvi * 
ge trokutast ), istinskiji/najistinskiji , istinitiji/najistinitiji, ?po- 
greiniji/ ? najpogreftniji ( vifte po^reftanynajviie pogreian) , ♦kriviji / 
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♦naikrivlji ( ♦viae krlv / »nmiviie kriv , a» an equivalent of Mb^ 
mladniii/nidmlaaniii , krepoaniji/najkrepoaniii. » trudntia 7<Sai- 
trudnija, mrtvijiynaimrtviji (in figurative aenaea), ?engleakiii / 
? najfengleakiji, etc. 

4, In the group Juat dfacuaaed we find in fact two 

typea of adjectivea: thoae like unique, ^hoke aemantic contei^t ia 
gradable only when the meaning ia aomeii))iat relaxed, and th<jie 
like Engliah, which are compared when they are deacriptive ^jut 
whoae 4^acriptive uae kk derived from their non^deacriptive 
(limiUng) function*. Thla latter group conUina adjectivea like 
muaical, aocial, acientiflc, dramatic, emotional , academic, 
religioua , American , criminal, moral, grammatical, critical, 
etc. each of which belonga to two adjecUval claaaea - to the cUaa 
of non.deacriptive (limiting) adjectivea with ^he meaning ' per- 
talning to' and to the claaa oideacriptive adjectivea with the^ 
meaning 'having the quality of. Aa meml>errf of thefirat claaa 
they cannot be compared, because the nqtiicm of.' p^rUlning to' 
ia not gradable: a characteriatic either pertalna to a peraon or 
thing or it doea not; it cannot pertain more or leaa. Thua we get 
examplea like muaical inatrumenta ( »more muaical inatrumenta ), 
religioua inatructiotf ( ♦more religioualnatructipn ), criminal V 
lawyer ( ♦more criminal lawyer *- in the aenae of a lawyer apecial - 
izing in legialation pertaining to crime), acientific reaearch (♦more 
acientific research ), ate. Aa meiabera of the aeccmd claaa, OTttie 
other hand, tney are compared becauae the notion *>i»vlng the qual- 
ity or ia gradable: aome quality ,can b^ poaaeaaed by a perami or 
thing in different degreea. Thia ia aeen quite clearly In the fol- 
lowing examples: musical voice ( more muaical vo ice), religioua 
man (more religioua man ), criminal lawyer ( moie criminal lawyer 
- in the sense of a lawyer committing acta of crime), acientific ap - 
proach ( a more acientific approach ), etr. The two claaaea are by 
no means watertight groupinga with membera firmly entrenched in 
one or the other set, Oolinger (1967) actually claima that compara- 
bility of adjectives la^not a matter of claaa memberahip but rather < 
adjective Ineaning; thia would explain why certain adjectivea, aa 
s>iown here, are comparable in one context and not comparable 
in another, or why they belong to two claaaea (cf. Farai, 1988). 
Furthermore, this would help to explain why normally non-com- 
parable adjectives begin to be compared when their meanlnga 
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become scalable. Even though a direct relationship cannot be 
established between adjective comparability and certain other 
morphological (e. g. , afflxal negation) and syntactic prc^rtles . 
(e.g. , predicative use, collocation with very^ coordination with 
other adjectives, prenomlnal ordering), the links among these 
properties are nevertheless sufficiently strong to exploit them 
In teaching. (In fact, they are sufficiently strong also to serve 
as a fruitful starting point In grammatical analysis; cf. Zlmmer, 
1964; Ivlr, 1972). 

The general principle of comparison discussed here Is as valid 
for Serbo-Croatian as it is for English. No interference is, there-' 
fore, predicted, except for the fact that learners generally (and 
not Just Serbo-Croatian learners of English) are less ready to ^ 
manipulate Individual lexical items of the foreign language in such 
a way. as to bring out their less central meanings; however, as 
soon as they become aware of these meanings, they have no dif- 
ficulty beginning to compare what up to that point were for them 
non-comparable adjectives. But some problems are caused by 
the fact that different meanings of certain adjectives In English 
are expressed by different lexical items in Serbo-Croatian: while 
this prol^lem does not fitrise In znanstveno istraiivanje and znan- 
stveni pristup ( znanstveniji pristup ), it does arise In glagbenl in - j 
strument i vs. muzikalan glas ( muzlkalniji glas ) and vj?rska pouka [ 
vs. rellgiozan Covjek ( rellgiozniji Covjek ), and even more so in 
strugnjak za kriviCno pravo and advokat koji je 1 sam lupei (ad- 
vokat koji Je joS veti lupeg) . 

Although the 'definite' vs. 'indefinite' form distinction among 
the Serbo-Croatian adjectives belongs to a system which is rather 
eroded, some correspondence can still be established between 
' definiteness' and comparability. When an adjective can appear 
in the indefinite form in both the predicative and the attributive 
position, then it can be said also to be descriptive and not Umltlng 
and to express a meaning that is scalable (unless the quality Itself 
is such that it is not a matter of degrees; Covjek koji je mrtav ,^ 
ftirtav govjek ^ »mrtviji Covjek ), consequently^ it accepts com- 
barison. Transformationally « the predicative position is regarded 
AS primitive in such cases and the attributive position as derived: 
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toviek koji je mo^an (Covjek koji je mod/ili ). modan Covjek (mo«- 
niiiCovlek). Non-descriptive or limitin<'(hence also non-com- 
parable) meanings of adjectives mre no/^normaUy carried by the ' 
indefinite form. But the situatioiNtjAnewhat compUcated by 
the fact that indefinite adjecUval forms are sometimes used 
predicatively even though the meaning is not descriptive. Such 
predicative uses of non-descriptive adjectives (which are normal- 
ly neithv predicative nor ' indefinite' ) are transformationally 
quite different from the predicative uses of descriptive adjectives: 
they do not originally belong to the predicative field but rather to 
the attributive field, and they only reach the predicative field 
through a transformation whose result is structurally analogous 
to the predlcative-adjecUve structure. But since the definite form 
of the adjective is nofacceptable in the predicative position, the 
indefinite form is made as a secondary derivation without 
changing the meaning of the adjective (which remains non-de- 
scriptive and non-comparable); such indefinite forms remain ^ 
confined to the predicative position and their definite ' originals 
continue to be used attributively: 

(22SC) OdnoB medju njima je uzroCan/ 

•(^uzroCni. (-^The relationship between 
them is causal! ) 

(23SC) Medju njima vlada uzrof^/*it2ro8an 
odnos. ('A causal relationship obtains 
between them' . ) / 

(24SC) Pogoh ovoga dijela je ru5an/*rueni. ^ 
(' The control of this part is manual. ' ) 

(25SC) Ovaj dio ima ruftni/^ruCan pogon. 

(' This part a manual control* . ) 

A further element which complicates the neat picture of reUtion- 
■hip between definitenese and comparability is the fact that some 
Serbo-Croatian adjectivea (notably those ending in -aki. 
etc. ) possess only one, that is the definite, form. Theoretically 
at least; these adjectives carry only non-descript«re meanings 
.and are not compared But in practice they often /evelop related 
descriptive meanings and begin to be compared in suitable 
contexts: , ^ 

rid 
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(26SC) Telko Je zamUliti ljudskiji odnos nego ito 
Je njegov odnos prema svojim potfiinjenima. 

It is difficult to imagine a more humane 
attitude than his attitude towards his 
subordinates. ' ) 

(27SC) Ovu raspravu morali bismo voditt^na aka* 
demskijem nivou. ('This debate should be 
conducted at a more academic level. ' ) 

The facts of Serbo-Croatian presented in this section will not be 
responsible for any interference in the learner' s use of English 
comparatives but they can be exploited in teaching to sharpen his 
intuition (and develop awareness) of the relationship between the 
semantics of adjectives and comparison in both languages. 

5. In general it can be said that semantics of comparison 

in English and Serbo*Croatian are largely the same and that for 
that reaswi the semantic approach does not yield contrastively very 
striking results. On the other hand, it is clearly worth one' s while 
to examine the syntactic and morj^ological consequences of certain 
basic semantic properties of adjectives - specifically, their de- 
scriptive vs. non-descriptive meanings. It is in such consequences 
that languages differ most strikingly and it is with the (surface) 
*^orphologico-syntactic realizations of deeper meanings that the 
amer needs most help. 
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LJUJana Mihailovi^ (University of Nil) 

PASSIVE SENTENCES IN ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 



Introduction, This paper will deal with passive sentences in E and 
SC. As verbaf diatheses are not clear cut and cannot be neatly put 
into separate pigeon-holes« Mfe shall be obliged to touch on various 
verbal diatheses such as the middle voice, but only in cases iriiere 
they have to be delimited from the passive. Only syntactic passives 
will be eonsidered. i. e. only those passive sentences urtiere the 
active counterpart exists, at least theoretically.^ It is assumed in 
this paper that verbs are realized with one« tvro or several arguments^ 
the arguments being cases at a deep level. Where the choice of one 
particular case to be made the subject in the surface structure 
entails the choice of the active verbal form and the choice of another 
case as surface subject entails the addition of the passive aux be Yen 
(the SC formal correspondents will be dealt witli later), the cognitive 
meaning rmnaining constant, the two sentences will be considered as 
deriving from the same underlying structure. 

(1) a. Somebody built this house Neko Je sazidao ovu ini^u 
in the seventeenth century, u sedamnaestom veku. 



In example (1) the sentences a. and b. are considered to be derived 
from the same underlying structure, a. being the active and b. the 
passive version of the same underlying form. Where the surface 
distribution of arguments is identical and the verb phraser differ as 
~ to the presence or absence of the passive aux. the structure containing 
the passive verbal phrase will not be considered as a passive sentence. 

(2) He drowned in the river. Udavio se u reci. 



Part I 



b. This house was built in the 
seventeenth century. 



Ova ku^a Je sazidana u 
sedamnaestom veku. 



(3) 



He was drowned in the river. Udavio se u reci. 
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N«ither^llthe following pair of a«nt*nces be considered 
traneformatioiuilly reikted. 

/ \ 

(4) He did not sunrise me* On me niJe iznenedio* 

(5) I was not surprised at him. Ja mu se nisam zaCudio* 

Sentence (6) has no correlated active pair either ki E or SC (in SC 
the middle verb *Voditi se**, with few exceptlons^^ has the same 
distribution as the passive '*biti rodjen")* 

(6) He was bom in 1906. Rodjen Je 1906. 

Rodio se 1906. 

The line of demarcation between the passive and pseudopassive 
sentences is not is clear cut as it would seem from the above 
examples* Nor il it always possible to delimit with formal rigour 
real passives frcan c<»nbinations of the copula be^V-en adjective. 
(We shall ignore all the issues rmised by th« delimitation of various 
iransitiimal and hybrid categories as that ground has been exhaust- 
ively explored in the monographs on the use of the passive voice 
by Svartvik (1966) and Mihailovi£ (1967b)). The so-caUed **stative 
passive** will not be dmii with in this paper either as there ie not 
a direct correUtion between the active sentences and the •*ststive"* 
passive sentences ^s-shift of tense being the extra transformation 
underlying theae forms). Althou|^ this passive category and its 
relationship to the transitive perfect forms has been neglected in 
current transfonnational grammar, it has been exhaustive^ dealt 
with in Svartvilc (1966) and Mihailgvid (1967b). ^ Having limited our 
study to syntactic passives which are the result of a particuUr 
surface distribution of case roles, we shall not consider the so- 
called **notional passive**^ such as: 

(7) The door opened at five. Vrata su se otvorila u pet. 

(6) This book sells well. Ova knjiga se dobro prodaje. 

where the redistribution of case roles is not accompanied by passive 
modification of the verb though the semantic Interpretation of the 
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sentences is passive. ^ 

The general framework of analysis . We shall assume that the 
core of a proposition consists of a predicator (verb, adjective or 
nr^m) which Is in construction with one, two or mov*e arguments, the 
arguments being semantic relations known as deep structure cases. 
The proposition is in construction with the Modality constituent, 
which includes tense, mood and other modal elements modifying 
the entire proposition. ® Subject and object will be considered as 
surfiice phenomena, and depending on the semantics of the predicator 
of the proposition one or several of the underlying cases can be 
candidates for the surfaV^ function of subject. Fillmore (1971, 4) 
proposes that the cases, which identify the roles which the 'argu- 
ments serve in the predication, sliould be4^en "fk'om a repertory 
defined once and for all for all human languages . . . ** (This is a 
tall order, as will be seen further on in this paper). 
We shall assume, also following Fillmore, that the underlying 
cases have prepositions which are realized in the surface either 
as prepositions of inflectional morj^iemes (ih languages with a mor* 
phologically developed case system)) or which are deleted by'pre« 
position deletion rules. ^ Gniber' s (1965) system ^ich distinguishes 
between incorporated prepositions and deleted prepositions is much 
more appealing, but being guided by purely practical considerations, 
we shall not follow the lines of Gruber' s generative semantics as 
that would involve us in the discussion of theoretical issues. Fol- 
lowing Fillmore, it will also be asstmied in our analysis, again 
for practical reasons, that each surface structure noun ^rase has 
one deep structure case (semantic relation) corresponding to it. ^ 
In Gruber' s analysis of case relationships a particular noun phrase , 
can be interpreted as functioning in more than one case role at the 
same time. 1^ Another working hypothesis will be that only one 
case of the same kind is allowed per simple sentence (which again 
is an oversimplification, but this has no immediate relevance for 
our analysis). 

Ca e grammar is partic'^larly suitable for the study of passive 
sentences if one assises that active and passive sentences are 
derived from the sanie underlying form. Our attention will be 
muinly concentrated on the type of case roles that various tran* 
sitive lexical heads can choose and on how these case roles are 
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distributed in the surface structure of active as opposed to pas- 
sive sentenced In part II of this paper particuUr attention %UI 
be ^id to those predicators that allow embedded sentences as 
occupants of certain case roles and to the transformatimal rules 
which are applied to such ptopositional arguments. It will be. of 
particular interest to us how E and SC differ with respect to the 
kind and the number of transformational nil^s. 

We shall ignore theoretical issues raised by Fillmore himself. ^ ^ 
who questions the form of his base structure and its formalism 
and who in his 1971 paper, does not give any diagrains or any 
explicit symbolic representation to his analysis* tiecause he has 
not been able to find acceptable notation for the kind of things he 
wants to rei^esent. ^3 / 

^Remarks on traditional case grammars . TradiUonal grammar 
^t«wed the surface cases as something given. Depending on ttie 
particular language there were as many cases M there were 
distinct inflectional morphAnes for them. The usual procedure 
was to identify the case according to the inflection and then to' 
attach semantic and functional values directly to cases as mor- 
phological categories. The older tradition djUitinguished <:ase8 
even where, like ih E, the inflectional suffices were lost. 
whereas grammarians of a more modem oi^ientation (Sweet, 
Jespersen. ^dvoort) considered case digtinctions only where 
djl^re were formal markers (the genitive /^t, case in personal 
flTonouns), In SC where a morphologically marked case system 
hab been preserved, most grammarians treat this category in 
the dtf^ical tradition. The usual pattern is to analyse the cases 
and their "uses" by setting up the centif^al meanings of the partic- 
ular morphologically marked form, and to refine thereup<m (for 
example, beside the partitive, possesiiive and ablative meanings 
of the genitive, which are central, tliere are quaUUtive. temporal, 
subjective and objective genitives, genitives that show the agent 
in a passive consti ^dion, e c. )J ^ Case forms preceded by pre- 
positions are dealt with separately. Considering that in traditional 
grammar the point of de||^rture in the Analysis of cases was their 
surface form (inflection or prepoeition+inflected form) English 
jgrammarians of more recent times, •who made it a point not to 
/ariWyse English in terms of Latin categories, had an easy time 
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as far as the case system was concerned. (It is interesting to 
note that the meanings and ftmctions of the genitive were ex* 
haustively analysed because the inflectional wr-^r anted the 
analysis). ^^iJespersen (1949, Vol V, 30) states U^t the question 
of case only Krises with pronouns. Modem E nouns distinguishing 
only two cams - a common and a genitive, Jespereen reasons that 
even in languages, such as Latin, where cases are distinguished 
morphologically and therefore cannot be ignored, each particular 
case serves so many different purposes that he feele thankful for 
the fact that EnglUh has got rid of the case system as "cases form 
on^f the mouCjtnMtionMl part of language in general*' (1968, 188). 
ThWh were grarnmarians like Sonnenschein^'' who assumed that 
cfkseil denote Jbategories of meaning^and not categories of form and 
that this appues as much to English as to Latin. ^8 But such ideas 
were premature. The age of structuralism had come with its in* 
sistence on descriptions of languages within a given syetem, 
formal exponents of surface structure looming large. ^Jelmslev 
(1935»1937), in the most exhaustive study of case, viewed this 
category as an interplay of paradigmatic contrasts (the structure 
ali'sts' view being that each term in a system gets its value from 
the other terms in the system^^ The convinction that it is the 
case morpheme that is the bearer of case meaning was so deep 
rooted that it rarely occurred to anybody that the morphological 
exponents were the accepted conventions of surface structure. 
Both traditional grammarians and structuralists^suph as Jakobson 
(1936) and Hjelmslev (1935*37) made too much of the surface form 
and however hard they tried to bring some order into the duality 
of form and meaning, the result was too much overlap on the side 
of meaning (e. g. ablative genitives, temporal genitives, posses* 
sive datives, etc). The vicious circle was impossible to get out 
of until the centrality of syntax was recognised. 

Perhaps the case theory which has influenced most the thinking 
of grammarians up to the present day was the so-called qrntactic 
theory propounded by Theodor Rumpel (1845). It stated tnat the 
nominative was the case of the subject of the sentence, the ac« 
cusative the case of the direct object, the dative of the indirect 
object, the genitive the adnominal case determination of the subject 
or the object. Nominative and accusative stood in a relation to 
the verb whereas the dfttive was in a relation to the whole sentence. 
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To what extent this theory, bated on Aristotle* ■ theory of Judge- 
ment. hM been deep rooted is brought out by the fact that fven 
TO Stuidard theoiy dvale with concepts euch ae "baee eubject or 
^iJunderlybg aubject" (Hall. 1»65, 18). which ie really the logical 
subject" of traditional grammars. 

T he underlying case relationships . We accept all the substantial 
claims madein Fillmore' s case jrammar. though we shall not 
follow his granxmar in all details. In his graniiaisr the core of the 
t propoaitiott is a predicator (a verb in this discussion). Predicators 
can be described according to the number and the kind of under- 
lying cases they combine with. When considering the number of 
arguments one can distinguish the conceptually riquired arguments 
(«. g. rob and steal require three arguments:the culprit, the victim 
and thegoode;*^ and sell arte fouMirgument predicators. ftom 
the number of ^tactica^ re<iuired arguments) Tliere U a tend- 
ency nowadays to deal with notions such as the offender .. the 
offence", '"'the loot", "the victim", etc. We shall deal with ab- 
stractions and wiU be concerned mainly with those mrguments that - 
are syntacUcally required so as to be able to set jip a limited num- 
ber of elementary case notions. 

By far the most difficult task for us ha. been to decide 
and the semwitics of the underlying case* with which to OP^*** « 
"r analysis. At the present state of knowledge and *;v«lopm«t of 
case grunm^r we are not anywhere near """^i^?? 7,",^?°*;.? 
demaJd that the number of underlying case, should be J^^^J^^ 
and for aU for all human languages". It would require too much spac* 
to discuss all the argument, in support of our statement, but it may 
suffice to adduce Fillmore's (1968), (^969) and °' 
underlying case. in. order to show that we are still very far from 
?h. fSl decision on this issue. In Fillmore (1968 the under yUig / 
cases are: Agentlve. InstrumenUl. Dative, Factitive. Locative, 
and Objective; Benefactive and perhaps several othe's^re added 
as an afterthought. Fillmore points out 'that "none of 
can be interpreted a. matched by •^'^^^'^I'^^'.r r^^^^' 
subject and object, in any particular language (p. 25). In<J989> 
Filinore sets up the foUowing cases: Agent. Counter A ^nt O^^^^^ 
Result, Instrument. Source, and Experiencer (the Jj^^^'' 
whereas in (1971) he states: "I have lately ^'""^l^^^^'^'Sl^^ 
with the following cases: Agent, Experiencer, Instrument, Object. 
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Source. Goal. PUce. and Time fp. 12)". The very fact that PiU- 
more has changed hie mind several times concerning the numlMr 
and the semantics of the elementary case notions l)ears out our 
statement that we are still far from setting up once and for all the 
number of cases and defining them accurately. Fillmore achieved 
certain refinement by spreading the Dative among other cases, but 
he gets into deep water when he tries to match his cases with 
semantically different verbs. For instance, depending on the kind 
of predicator. the Source and Goal are interpreted as "earlier 
and later locations, earlier and later states, or earlier and later 
time points (1971. 11). But Goal is also involved "where there 
is a transfer or movement of something to a person, the rpceiver 
as destination is taken as the Goal (p. 13)". (This is not foUowed 
by any example, but we suppose that Goal is the underlined NP 
in: He sent John the book. Poslao Je Jovanu knjigu. ). Althou^ 
Fillmore adds: '*! no longer confuse selectional restrictions to 
animates with true case^like notions (p. 13)". we get conftised 
when we discover ftirther in the text that the ftinctions of Goal 
have not been exhausted and that this c^se has absorbed what Fill- 
more used to call "Reaultative" or "Factitive". "Since the Goal 
case is used to indicate the later sUte or end result of some 
action or change. . . it specifies the end-result role of a thing which 
come» into existence as a re^lt of the action identified by the 
predicator. as in (I wrote a poem ) or (I constructed a bridge ) 
(p. 13)". It would fl#very oirricuit for us to unite under one case 
relationship -both John ( Jovanu)^ in: 

(9) He gaVe John the book. Dao je Jovanu knjigu.^ 
and t he bridge in: 

. (10) - 1 constructed the bridge. Ja sam konstruisao most, 
much less to the cemetery gate in: 

(11) He walked from the top of Otilao je peike od vrha 
* the hill to the cemetery brega do grobljanske 

gate, te*pij»> 

Even if we adopted this line of reasoning it would mean r^inter- 
proting our case roles, if not for every verb, then for every small 
class of verbs (Fillmore is quite aware of this difficulty). Though 
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<me of the main assumptions of cass grammar is that "Ths Pla^r 
cass] racsivas its samantic ftinetion hrom tha main varb (Shopan, 
60)*\ wa must find a compromisa solution if wa ara to achiava any 
kind of ganaralisation across santancas containing diffarant saman« 
tic classas and subcl&asas of varba. Wa ahall simplify our caaa 
grammar so as to contain only thosa caaas that immadiataly par* 
ticipkta In the rules of passive transformation, which means for 
instance that wa do not require a Temporal, not- a Benefactiye, nor 
a Ccunkative case. Onty those underlying relationships will lie 

ited Which participate in the deHvation of the aurfkce relations: 
subject, \bject. and the so-called "passive agent" in the correUttd 
activ«i/pa^ive sentences. 

Thou^ we ire well aware that our choice wiU be defective and 
open to crifio^iam. it is unavoidable, and we would like it to be 
understood that we are guided by purely practical conalderations. 
It seems to ua that the minimum number of cases we reqpiire for 
our analysis is sbk: Agent (Ag), Eicperiencer (Exp), Instrument 
ihmh Neuter \Neut), Goal (Goal) and Locativ«» (Loe). Agent ts the 
case of an animate wilful instigator or sourM of the acUofT Gruber 
(1967, 94S),>3 I.yona (1968, 956) and others in •ddiUoe to this 
referential^ ba^ed definition also give linguistic definitions of 
agentivity. If the sentence answers the question "What did X do?", 
X is the Agent (John buUttEe bridge. Jovan je aazidao most. If 
it answers the questioqT'What happened toX?" X is not the Agent 
( Jcrfm died. Jovm je umro. ). According to Qruber agentive verba 
are aubetitu^aCITl^ the phrase do scwnething; they can be modified 
by a purpose phrase introduced with lBj2£d£Lifi "**y ^ accom- 
panied Yiy manner advarbials, such as careftiUy. * 

i:xperiencer is the case of the animate participant in a psychological 
event or a mental state verb. 

(12) John was frtghtened Jovan se uplaiio od buke. 
by the noise. 

(13) Jo^^ ui4sn' I belio*ve Jovan ne veruje u natpri- 
in supernatural phenomena. rodne pojave. 

Instrument is the case of the inanimate force, be it physical or 
abstract, which participates as a physical implement in an action. 
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or is the cause, stimulus or source of an event. The details.of 
meaning depend on the semantics of the predicator. 



(14) He opened the door 
with this vey. 

(15) This key opens all 
the doors. 



Otvorio Je vrata ovim 
klJuCem . 

OyaJ klJuC otvara sva 
vrata. » 



(16) The prisoners were 
transported by bus. 

(17) He was attracted 
by wealth . 

(18) The rise in oil prices 
has created a difficult 
situation for European 
economies. 

(19) A difficult situation 
has been created for E 
eccmomies by the rise 
in oil prices. 



Zarobljenici su prevoieni 
autobusom . 

NJega Je privla^ilo 
bogatstvo . 

P oskupljenje nafte dovelo 
Yj evropsku privredu u 
f«2ak poloSaJ. 

t^oskupljeniem nafte evrop* 
ska privreoa dovedena Je u 
teiak pololaj. 



(20) He was hurt by nyhat NJega Je povredilo onojto 
she said . je ona rekla . 

The neuter case, which we have taken over from Stockwell et aL 
(1973), is **the case associated most closely witK the verb itself 
and least interpretable independently of the verb. ** (p. 8) 

1 (21) They ^ured wine into Nasuli su vino u vr6. 
the Jug. 

^ .—-^21) ' They filled the Jug Napunili su vrC vinom ^ 

with wine . 

(22) John said that he would Jovan Je rekao da 6e doti . 
come. 

It seems to us that whatever choice of cases we make there must 
be at least one case which is a kind of wastebasket. Therefore our 
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Neuter case can be defined negatively aa the caae which ia neither 
Agent« nor Kaqierlencer, nor Goal, nor Inatniinent, nor Locative. 
In our analya^a Goal will be the animate parUcipant in the event to 
whom a tranaferoTmovement (phyaical or abatract) ia directed. 

(23) I gave John a book. Dale aam Jovanu kojigu. 

(24) She told John to come. Rekla je JoveWu da do4Je 

(25) They aaked Mary aeveifPoatavili au Hj^ariji neko- 
ral queation liko pitanja*""' 



Locative identifiea the location o* the aUtJ or action of th* predic- 
ator. ^ 

(26) Several old manuacriptk " Nekoliko atarih ru* 
deacribe that event. kopiaa opiauje taj do- 

gadJT 

(27) That event ia deacribed Taj dc^ ijaj je opiaap 
in aeveral old menu* * u nekoliko atarih ruko* 
acripta . " Piee* 

(28) The hoapital accepts Bolnica prima dijabe- 
diabetica. tiSare. 

"(29) The diabetiCi are Dljab«ti6*ri prlwa- 

cepted Into the ju u bolnicu. 
hoeplte l. 

Prepoeltloiml phreeee ee underlying c— ee. We stated earlier that 
w« would adopt Fillmore' • proposal that tke distinction between 
noun phrases and prepositional phrases is unnecessary as "prep- 
ositions, postpositions, and case affixes - semantically relevant 
or not - are aU in fact realizations of the same underlying element, 
say K (for Kasus). We may regard all of the case categories as 
therefore rewritten as K+NP (1968, 33). " Certain prepositions 
can be regarded as markers of certain cases; they are semantical- 
ly empty and need not be entered into the lexicon. Such prepo- 
sitions are considered as being unmarked. The unmarked prepo- 
sition for the Goal case is to. for the Ins with, for the Benefactive 
for. etc. Locative and Time cases have no semanticaUy empty 
prepositirris. so that the prepositions are introduced as optional 
choices from the lexicon and they often depend on the particuUr 
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noun (at the corner, in J\me). The Neut case typically has ze^ 
preposition. Prepositions which are the properties of particular 
predicators (lexical verbs in our case) must be marked in the 
lexicon and they must be introduced transformationally. 

The Neut case typically has zero preposition, but, exceptionally, 
specific verbs may have particular prepositions associated with 
them. For instance Imnjx requires the prep, at, listen the prep, 
to, insist the prep, wi, refer the prep, to; look requires the prep, 
at in one meaning and for in another, etc. 

(30) We mentioned the matter . Pomenuli smo tu stvar . 

(31) We referred to the matter . 

(32) We considered the matter . Razmotrili smo tu stvar . 

(33) We insisted on the matter . Insistirali smo na toj 

stvari. 

AU the underlined constituents are the realizations of the underlying 
Neut case. In sentences (30) and (32) Neut is unmarked, whereas 
in (31) and (33) it is marked. In the SC equivalents the Neut is marked 
only in example (33). This treatment eliminates the necessity of 
speaking of "prepositional objects", for which category no formal 
criteria have ever been found. But it Is not only the Neut case that 
can have marked prepositions. The Goal may also, depending on the 
head verb, have marked prepositions instead of the unmarked to. 

(31) He asked a question of Postavio je Mariji pitanje. 

Mary . 

(35) He prevailed upon John Ubedio je Jovana da odgo- 

to answer his question. vori na njegovo pitanje. 

Fillmore claims that lh% substantial proposals of his case grammar 
have universal validity and our analysis will be based on that as- 
sumption. But as every particular language has its language spe« 
cifir rules, our main task is tp establish how these universal prin- 
ciples are applicable in the grammars of E and SC. In E there is 
no need to speak of a noun declension, the only case suffix being Jji, 
whereas in SC it is necessary to mention that the nominal declension 
includes seven cases with quite a bit of syncretism of forms (espe- 
cially in the plural) depending on declensim types. The surface 
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cases ere: nominatiive, genitive, dative, accusal 
instrumental and Icicative (we give the cases in 
are given in SC grammars). 




e, vocative, 
order they 



Passive verbal fonjns in'E and SC . Passivf verbal phrases in 
E ^tain some forim of the auic be-fVen. The English passive 
forms have as formal correspmdents t^o distinct verb paradinnjs 
in SC. One paradigm has the aux biti ^Hpassive participle. ^ i 
The passive part^iple (called the '^passive adjective** in SC gran/k* 
mars) is in nunpiber-and-gender coi^co ^ ^ith the NP-in subject . 



position. 



(38) 



/ 

^Pesma (sing« fern) Je prevede^ 
n§ na engleski* 

Pesme (pi, fern) su pre« 
vedeng na engleski. 

Roman (sing, masc) Je pre- 
veden na , . , 



(39) Romani (pi, masc) su pre< 
vedenj^ na . . . 



- The poem was trans^ 
lated into English. , 

The poems were traiia- 
lated into English. | 

The novel was transjlated* 

! 

The novels were transla- 
ted . 



In SC the present t^^nse forms of the aux biti ^®4past participle are 
the exponents of tne perfect tense (practically the only past te^se 
in colloquial SC)« The present tense forms of the aux biti foll0wed 
by the passive participle are interpreted as perfect (past) forma 
of the passive. 

He was wounded in the 



(40) On Je ranjen u proilom 
ratu« 



iast war« 



The passive participle may also be interpreted as the predicative 
adjective after the aux^ti, in which case the presem tense forms 
of the auxiliary are intepreted as referring to the present. 

(41) On je ranjeprT He is wounded. 

The present tense forms of the iterative>erb bivati^^ (be)+pas- 
sive participle can be/used to denote a rep^(^ive event in the present 
if the context allows mch an interpretation. 



(42) Kad god zjkdocni biva 
kaSnJen. 



Whatever he' s late he 
gets punialied. 
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V^^ pasBive forms in SC. Passive sentences of the ^'reiiexive" 
type contain a transitive verb marked by the morpheme '^se''« 
which is transformationally introduced^^ (the morpheme "se*' .s ^ 
isomorphic with the enclitic form of the reflexive pronoun), he ^ 
condition for the **8e'^ addition transformation is the delet' of 
the underlying Agent or Experienc^caise which is the c Jdate 
for the subject of the active senten^ . The deleted NP must have 
the feature t-fhuman^l. This transformation entails the promotion 
of the underlying Neut case to subject function (but only when the 
Neut turns up in the active sentence with acc inflection). The sub- 
ject has nominative inflection and the verb is in number and gender 
agreement with it. ^^(In the examples that follow the underlying 
cases will be put under the NPs and the morphological markers 
of cases in brackets after the"l<f^s). 

(43) Ljudi (nom) su najvlSe jeli People ate walnuts 
Ag most of all. 
orahe (acc). 

Neut 

(44) Najvide su se jeli 
orasi (nom). 
Neut 

(45) Oni (nom) jedu samo They eat only white fish. 
Ag 

belu ribu (acc). 
< Neut 

(46) Jede se sahio bela Only white fish is eaten, 
riba (nom). 

lijetit 

In the westerii vacant of SC the accusative inflection of the active 
object may be retain^ in the passive sentence so that the verb has 
no formal subject with which to agree in number and gender and 
the concord is 3rd per. sing. neut. 

. Ljudi (nom) poisnaju Covjeka (acc) One recognizes a man 
' Ag Neut by what he sa^s. 

po besjedi. 

(48) Covjeka (acc) se poznaje A man is recognized by 

^^^} , what he says. 

, pc besjedi. 

Sentences such as (48) are unacceptable in the Eastern variant of SC* 
and the acceptable form reads: 
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(49) Covjek (nom) ue poznaje 
Neut * 
po besjedi. 

The "reflexive" passive sentences should be distinguished from 
other types of sentences which contain verbs marked by the mor- 
pheme *'se*'. "se" being a polysemic marker in the intricate 
Interplay of verbal diatheses in SC and other Slav languages for 
that matter. First of all it should be pointed out that not only 
transitive verbs, but all verbs in SC allowing a personal subject 
(intransitive, middle, and reflexive can have the personal ' 
NP deleted, which entails the addition of the morpheme "se" to 
the verb. The NP which is the candidate for subject fimction in 
the "personal" sentence is deleted before the agreement rule is 
applied and as there is no other NP that can be subjectivized, 
the concord in such verbs is always 3rd person sing. neut. The 
deleted NP is always understotid to be scnne NP in the plural. 

(50) LJudi (nom) su umirali People died for their 
za otadibinu. country. 

(51) 0 umiralo ae za otadft* 

binu. 

If verbs in fhese impersonal sentences occur in co-ordinated 
fetringe. only the first verb has to be marked by the monrfieme "se". 

(52) LJudi su skakali od radosti, People Jumped with Joy. 
vikali, grlili se, pevali i shouted, embraced each 

^ smejali se. other, sang and laughed. 

(53) skakalo se od radosti, 
vikalo, grlilo, pevalo i 
smejalo. 

If middle or reflexive verbs such as smejati se (laugh), nadati se 
(hope), geftljati se (comb one' s hair) are used in impersonal 
constructions, then the second "se", which is transformationally 
introduced, gets deleted. 

(54) LJudi su patili i nadali People suffered and 
se. > hoped. 

Patilo se i nadalo se ge.-^ 
Patilo se i nadalo (se) (i. 

As can be seen from the above examples there it a great similarity 
between passive V^^ sentences and impersonal V^® sentences. The 
main difference is that passive sentences are derived from transi- 
tive verbs so that after the deletion of the personal NP there is 
another NP which. fills subject function and the verb is in agreement 
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with it,' whereas impersonal sentences are derived Irom intran- 
sitive verbs and take neuter concord (3rd pers Biufi neuter). The 
similarity can best be illustrated by giving V®.® passjv*^ se ntences 
and impersonal sentences from the same verb used iiaiusTivelv 
and intransitively (verbs such as jesti (eat), piti (drink), peyati 
(sing), gitati (read), which can have the surface object deleted). 

(55) Svi (nom) su jeli, pill i Everybody ate, drank 
Ag. and sang. 

pevali. — ► 

0 jelo s^, pilo i pevalo. 

(56) Svi (nom) su jeli za£injena jela (acc) Everybody ate 
Ag Neut spiced dishes and drank 

1 pili jaka vina (acc) ^ strong wines. 

Neut 

jela su se zaCinjena Jela (nom) Spiced dishes were 
"* Neut eaten ani strong wines 

i pila laka vina (nom) were 0.^ unk. 

Neut 

There is syntactic neutralization between the two types of se sen- 
tences in subjectless passive sentences (which will be discussed 
later). 

(57) O tome (loc) serazgo- That has been discussed. 

Neut 
varalo . 

Both in passive and impersonal sentences the morpheme "se** is 
the trace left by the personal Agent or Experiencer which has been 
deleted. That the morpheme "se" is compatible only with finite 
verbal pharases in the two types of sentences is borne out by the 
face that the transformationally introduced morpheme cannot be 
associated with non-finite format' 

*pisati se (write), *govoriti se (speak). *pevaju6i se (singing) 
whereas reflexive ae* s and those inherently part of the verb can: 
smejati se (laugh), Cefiljati se (comb), nadajudi^se (hoping) 

It is easy to confuse passive V®® sentences /and impersonal sen- 
tences) where "se" is transformationally inrroduced (if the neces- 
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Mry c<mdltioM for such a transfonnatiod aro satisfied) and sen- 
tences with middle vertM, where "se^' in generated with the verb 
in the underlying structure. M^rk (1970b) considers that the 
main characteristic of middle verbs is not the tect that they have 
the morpheme "se" associated with them, but the fact that they 
are ihtransitiye. The inherently middle verbs (reflexiva tantum) 
present no problem as the morpheme "se" is an obligatory constit-^ 
uent of the verb (razboleU se « get sick, bojati se « be aftraid. na- 
dati se « hope. etc), but there are maiqr verba that participate as 
bare steme in transitive clauses and as V*^ in middle clauses. 
M^rk assumes that middle voice is the primary (deep) structure 
and that the transitive is derived by a transformational rule (vAiich 
incorporates causative semantics). 3< As the intricacies of the whole 
complex of verbal diatheses is beyond the sciqie of this paper we 
shall only adduce cerUin examples which mi^t at ftrst si^t look 
ambiguous between the passive and the middle 4tterpreUtion. 

<58) U naiim selima seljaci In our villages peasants 

suie platno na suncu«<-^ drj^ linen in the sun. 

U naiim selima 0 platno In our villages linen is 
sesuii na suncu (passive). dried in the sun. 



(59) - Ode Je pUtno ito si - Where* s the linen you 

jutros kupila? bou^t this morning? 

. Eno ga suii se na suncu - There it is. drying in 
(middle). the sun. 

For the purpose of ou^ study only those passive sentences which 
are in systematic opMsition to the active transitive sentences will 
be relevant (ex* 58). f 

It was mentioned earUer that the actual present camiot be expressed 
by means of biti^passive participle forms. The V"* passive sentences 
are used instead: 

(60) veruie se da ^e on doti. It is believed that he iHiU 

come 

(61) Na nieaa se vrii pritisak. Pressure is being put en 

him. 

We should like to point out that verbal aspect in SC puts no con^- 
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■traints on the use of the passive forms» the perfective, ixnper« 
fective and iterative forms of verbs being used freely in passive 
sentencee of both types. 

(62) Na sednicl ae vodila (imp) A bitter discussion took 
2u$na rasprava. place at the meeting. 

(63) Na sednici je vodjena (imp) A bitter discussion was 
iuSna rasprava, carried on at the meeting. 

(64) Paketl su preneti (perf) The parcels were trans* 
. kamionlma, ported by lorries. 

(65) Paketi 6e ae preneti .perf) The parcels will be 
kamlonlma.^K transported by lorries. 

(66) PaKetl su prenoieni (Imp) 
kamlonima. 

(66) Paketi 6e se prenos itl . . . 

The case roles and subject selection. In connection with subject 
selection we shall first consider simp:3 sentences, i.e. sentences 
that have no embedded S under any of the NP nodes. As stated 
earlier^ our assumption is that the core of the proposition is the 
predicator (in our cas^ the verb) plus a collection of various un« 
derlying cases. How many underlying ckses (case roles) the verb 
combines with and what kind of case roles it combines with depends 
entirely on the semantics the lexical verb. Verbs shruld be 
marked, among other features, lor the case frames they appear 
with, e.g. open (otvoriti)f^+Neut -fins +A J , glve(dati)f -^Neut 
4Goal ^AgTTThink (misliti)f -hNeut +Exi:J,etc. What functions the 
underlying cases turn up with in surface structure depends on the 
lexical verb. Whereas some verbs have uniquely determined 
subjects* many others offer several possibilities. The change of 
attitude to the superficial functions such as subject and object is 
based on the realization that the surface subject in IE languages 
is a morphosyntactic category which is semantlcally neutral* 
We shall mention the first choices for subject position with dif- 
ferent classes of verbs. Verbs of action can always have the Ag 
in subject function In transitive active sentences. (The symbols 
for underlying cases wiU be put under the NPs. The surface case 
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inflections in SC examples will be put in l>racket8 after^the NPe. ) 
(67) The thief opened the aoor Lopov (nom) Je otvorio 



with thie key. 
Ine 



(68) 



Thie key opens all 

Ins 
the doors. 
Neut /' 

Verbs denoting mental states, such as think ( 
rovati), choose as subject of the active^ ^ 
case* Ths case frame of the verb believ] 



(69) Everybody believes 
Exp 
the story. 
Neut 




vrata (acc) ovim klJuCem(ine). 
Neut Ins 



Ova J klju£ (nom) otvara 
Ins 

iva vrata (acc)» 
Neut 



isUU)« beUeve (W* 
the Experiencer 
:Neut 4Exp]. 

Svi (no^) veru|u u tu 
Exp 

prifiu (ac^p). 
Neut 




If the verbs of emotional reaction, such as frighten, amuse, annoy 
(their case frames being [^rfExp 4lns3)^(' choose the Ins as the sur- 
face eubject. the sentence is of ttie active type. 



(70) The noise frightened 
Ins 

John. 
Exp 



Buka (nom) Je uplaiila 
Ins 

Jovana (acc)» 
Exp " 



Our aseumption is that active and passive sentences are derived 
from the same underlying structure. The active or the passive 
sentence is the result of the^olce of a particular underlying 
case as the candidate for sdbject ftmction. the semantic relations 
among the arguments of the proposition remaining constant betwe- 
en the active and the paasiye versicms of the same underlying 
structure (it wtU be seen ^rther that there are cerUln constraints 
on this rule in SC. where a subjectless typS/of passive sentence 
exists). The passive transformation is a subject choice option 
provided by the grammars of tx>th E and SC. which has the effect 
of choosing an underlying Neuter. Experiencer or Goal as surface 
subject of the sentence. In SC subjectivization is a grammatical 
process by which an NP is assigned the nominative case which 
functions in the verb number-person-and-gender agreement rule. 
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whereas in E it is a process by which one NP is assigned initial 
^ position and the finite verb is in agreement with it. 

(71) The noise frightened John. Buku (nom) Je uplalila 
Ins Exp Ins 

J^vana (acc). 

Jovail (nom) se uplalio 
Exp 

odbuke (gen). 
Ins 



(72) John was frightened 
Exp \ 

by the noise. 
Ins 

(73) The Center will adniit 

Loc 
diabetics. 
Neut 

(74) Diabetica wilt be admitted 

Neut \ 
into the center. 
Loc 

(75) The teachers gave 
Ag 

Mary a book. v 
Goal Neut ^ 

(76) Mary was given a book 
Goal Neut 
(by the teachers) 



Centar (nom) tie primati 
Loc 

dijabeti5are (acc). 
Neut 

DiJabetiCari (nom) 6t se 
Neut 

primati u centar (acc)« 

Loc 

Nastavnici (nom) su 
Ag 

dali Mariji (dat) knjigu (acc). 
Goal Neut 

Mariji (dat) je 
Goal 

uruCena knjiga (nom) 
Neut 

(od strane nastavnika) 

Ag 



In English there are fewer constraints on the choice of the passive 
subject than in SC owing to two reaaons. Firstly, the noun in Modern 
English is not inflected for case (iht genitive inflection is irrelevant 
for us), so that the noun stem is easily shifted to subject position 
(order being one of the main devices for showing such surface 
functions as subject and object). Secondly, the subject slot must be 
filled in a finite clause owing to the loss of inflections for person 
in verbs. These two fkictors make it easier to derive the passive 
subject in E than in SC, where track has to be kept of the surface 
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xnflectioM that the NPs take in tha active version. For instance^ 
in E, where both the Goal and the Neuter correspond to bare stems 
in surface structure^* with verbs (e. g. give, ^end^ tell) that take 
both the Goal ai^^me Neuter in the ftinctions of indirect and direct 
objects, either the Goal or th^ Neuter may )A subjectivized in the 
passive sentence. 



(77) They sent Mary 

Ag Goal 
the letter. 
Neut 

(78) Mary was sent the letter. 

Goal Neut 



(79) The letter was aent 
Neut ^ 
to Mary, f 
Goal ' A 



Oni (nom) su 
Ag 

poslali Mariji (dat) pismo (acc). 
Goal Neut . 

liarl# (dat) Je poslato 
Oeal 

piimo (nom). 
Neut 

Pismo ^nom) Je poslato 

Neut 
Mariji (dat). 

Goal 



in SC only the Goal which has the accusative inttection in the active 
equivalent can be ehosen as subject of the passive sentence. 



(80) Oni (nom) su obavestili 

Ag 

Mariju (acc) o mom dolasku. 
Goal Neut 

(81) Marija (nom) Je obavelte* 
Goal 

na o mome dolasku. 
Neut 



They informed Mary of 
Ag Goal 

my arrival. 
Neut 

Mary has been informed 

Goal 
of my arrival. 
Neut 



**or some mysterious reason the verb obavestiti (inform) requires 
the surface NP representing Goal to have accusative inflection, 
whereas other semantical)^ related verbs such as javiti (inform* 
notify), telefonlrati (phone), and others, require the NP representing 
Goal to be inflected for dative (the typical case of the indirect object). 



(82) Oni (nom) su Javili 
Ag 

Mariji (dat) datum (acc) 
Goal Neut 
moga dolaska. 



They notified Mary 
Ag Goal 
of the date of my arrival. 
Neut 
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f (83) Marlji (dat) Je Javljen ^ NTary was notified of 
Gotl ^-^'^ Goal 

datu^n (nom) moga dolaaka. the date of my arrival. 
Netlit Neut 

When choosing the subject of the passive sentence we must keep 
track of the morphology of NPs in the active equivalent. Only 
those Goal and Neuter cases can be subjectivized which have the 
accusative inflection in the active equivalent. In all other cases 
passive sentences are subjectless. In SC the Neuter^ case is not 
inflected for the accusative (in the function of object) after all 
verbs. Verbs such as vladati (rule), upravljati, rukovoditi (man* 
age, run, operate, guide), trgovati (deal in,, trade), etc. require 
the instrumental inflection in the surjace object (sucl^ facts should 
be entered in the lexicon). As only>JtKose NPs which have acc in* 
flectioi the active sentence can be subjectivized in tH^ passive 
equivalent, passive sentences with these predicators are subjec* 
tless. 42 

(84) Oni (nom) su veSto upravljali They ran the country 

Ag Ag Neut 

zemljom (ins). efficiently. 
Neut 

(85) Zemljum (ins) je veSto The country was ef- 

Neut Neut 
upravljano. (be+Ven passive) ficiently run. 

(86) Zemljom (ins) se vedto 

Neut 

upravljalo (V®^ passive). 

As cansbe seen from the above discussion, in SC the choice of 
subject or its absence in subjectless passive sentences depends 
entirely pn surface morphology. Whether the surface object func« 
tion is filled by an NP spelled out as accusative or not, is vital 
information for the subjectivization rule in the^ssive sentence. 
In view of ^at fact we are not quite convinced that surface morphea 
logy plays such a minor role in syntax. There is another point 
that we should like to emphasize. From the above discussion and 
the examples adduced it emerges that the greatest neutralization 
of underlying cases occurs in the surface functions of Subject and 
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direct object. That is the reeeon why Fillmore considers the two 
ftmctions ae being derived and gives up the notion of deep structure 
subject.^' 

Neuter case preceded by a preposition in SMrDace structure. We 
have mentlonedf that some prepositions are cae^ markers~such 
as to for Qoalj with for Instrument, for for Benefactlve, etc. f 
Such prepositions are considered as unmarked. The Neuter case 
is normally not marked by an overt preposition In surface struc- 
ture. But there are Instances in which the Neuter turns up with 
a preposition. There are verbs that require a lexically determined 
preposition before the Neuter case, such as lau^ (at), listen (to)« 
refer (to^ wait (for) in E, and raggovarati (o) (talk about), po;- 
itSpati (sa oT piMMna ) (treat), etc. inSQ If the Weut NP in Els 
subjectlvised in a passive sentence the preposition is l€ft liehind 
and follows ttie verb. ^ 

(87) Everybbdy laughed at John. Svi (nom) su isipejavall 

Ag Neut Ag 

, Jovana (acc). 

Neut 

(88) John wan lauded at. Jovan (nom) Je ismejavan. 

Neut Neut 

(89) Somebody referred to Neko (nom) Je pomenuo 

Ag Ag 
the problem. taj problem (acc). 

Neut Neut 

(aO) The problem was referred to. Taj problem (nom) Je 
Neut ^Jeut . 

pomenut/ 

In SC; the Neuter case preceded by « overt preposition cannot be 
promoted to subject hmcUon, though the verb can be passivixed s6 
that subjectless pasyive sentences are obtained. As no ncm&inative 
NP in subject function is provided for the verb agreement, the 
verbs in such sentences have nlsuter concord (3rd pers sing neut). 

(91) Oni (nom) su raspravljali They discussed the problum. 
Ag • Ag Neut 

o tome problemu (prep+loc). 
Neut 
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(92) O tome problemu (prep+loc) The problem was discuesed. 

Neut . Neut 

Je raspravljano (be+Ven pass. ) 

(93) O tome problemu se rasprav- 

Neut 

IJalo (V»« passive). 

(94) Svi (nom) su lode sa njlm Everybody treated him 

K Neut Ag I^Neut 

(pr^ i) postupali. badly. 

(94)— Sa njim (prep+ins) Je loSe He was .badly treated. ^ 
Neut 

postupano (befVen pass). 
Sa njim se loSe postupald (V^® pass). 



(9^ 



In E it should be noted that if prep+NP which is dominated by the 
node Neut ddes not follow the verb« another NP intervening, the 
Neut cannot be subjectivized. 

(97) a.VWate^ was tilled the Jugs with. 

b They filled the Jugs Oni (nom) su rapunili 
Loc Ag 

with water. vrCeve (acc) vodom (ins). 
Neut Loc t^eut 

In (97) the NP standing for the underlying Loc has been objectivised 
and the Neut is realized by a prepositional phrase, so that the pas- 
sive version reads: 

(98) The Jugs were filled Vr^^evl (nom) su 

Loc , Loc 
with water. napunjeni vodom. 

Neut Neut 

But if the verb allows another configuration of cases in surface 

structure, as in: ^ J 

(99) They poured water Sipali su vodu (acc) 

Ag Neut Neut 

into the Jug. u vrC. 

Loc Loc 



J 
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normal correspondence between the cases in the active and the 
passive sentences is preserved: 

, (100) Water was poured . Voda (nom) Je sipana 

Neut Neut 
into the jug. u vrd. 

Loc Loc 

With a number of intransitive verbs which are followed fay 
locative phrases the NP following the locative prepositior^ can 
be Bubjectivized in E. 

(101) a. Nobody has lived in this Niko nije iiveo u ovoj 

house. ku6i. 

b. This house lias not been U ovoj se ku6i nije 
lived in. iivelo. 

(102) a. Nobody has trod on this Niko nije gazio po 

carpet. ovome dilimu. 

b. This carpet has not been Po ovome 6ilimu nije 
^ trod on. ga^no. 

(103) a. Somebody has slept in Neko je spavao u ovome 

this bed. krevet^. 

b. This bed has been slept U ovome krevetu se 
in. spavalo. 

There is nothing particularly exceptional about such sentences if 
we accept the theory of deep cases, which is based on the fact 
that subject function neutralizes underlying cases. But as pas- 
sivization of intransitive verbs followed by locative phrases can- 
not be generalized to all intransitive verbs, in Snglish such verbs 
should be marked in the lexicon as undergoing passive transforms, 
tion. 

The by-t-NP phras6 in E passive sentences and its SC equivalents. 
It is a well-known fact that whatever NP can turn up in the subject 
function in an active sentence can turn up as part of the by+NP 
phrase in the corresponding passive sentence. 

(>04) The tripartite commission Tripartitna komisija (nom) 
Ag ^ Ag V 

will consult the Pa.<jstinians konsultova^fe Palestince (acc) 

Neut ' Neut 

living in other Arab territories, koji tive u drugim arap- 

skim teritorijama. 

5t, ' 
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(105) The Palestinians living. . . 

- Neut 
will be constilted by the 
tripartite commission. 
Ag 

(106) Nobody believed that. 

Exp Neut 

(107) That wasn' t believed 

Neut 
by anybody* 
Exp 

(108) The rigid antiinflationary 

Ins ^ 
measures have hit the 
most powerful West 
Neut 

Eu .'opean economy* 

(109) The most powerful West 

Neut 

European economy has 
been hit by the rigid 
antiinflationary measures. 
Ins^ 

(110) The hospital accepts 

Loc 
dialaftics. 
Neu^ 



Palc^stinci (nom) koji 2ive, • . 
Neut 

bide konsultovani od strane 
tripartitne komisije. 
Ag 

Niko (nom) u to (prep+acc) 

Exp Neut 
nije verovao. 

U to (prep+acc) se nije verqvalo. 
Neut 



Krute antiin&acione mere (nomi 
Ins 

pogodile su najmodniju priv 
Neut 

redu (acc) Zapadne Evrope. 

Najmodnija privreda (nom) 
Neut 

Zapadne Evrope pogodjena 
je krutim antiinflacionim 
Ins 

merama (ins). 

Bolnica (nom) prima dija«» 
Loc 

beti£are (acc), 
Neut 



Dijabetieari (nom) se pri- 
Neut 

maju u bolnicu (pre+loc). 
Loc 



(111) Diabetica are accepted 
Neut 
by^the hospital* 
Log 

As can be seen fronl the E examples all the underlying cases that 
can be candidates for^Bubject function in an active transitive sen- 
tfcnce (Ag, Exp, Ins, toe), can also be candidates for the by+NP 
constituent in a passive in^entence. Therefore we are justified in 
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claiming that case neutralization occurs in the passive by-i-NP 
phrase j[ust as it occurs in the active subject function. Once it 
was mistakenly assumed that the underlying unmarked Agent pre- 
position was by« so that the Ag was represented in the base com- 
ponent as (Fmmore 1968, diagram 65, p* 37): 




But as this hypothesis is untenable bj^will be assumed to be 
introduced by the passive rule. 

In SC the "agent** is jrarely expressed in a passive sentence for 
reasons that we shul discuss in Part 11 of this P^per. But when 
it is expressed it takes the form od (strane) NP (on the part of). 
The expressed agent in SC (unlike la E it can legitimately be 
called "agent**) takbs this form only in case that the agentivized 
NP has a source in the imderlying Agent case. SC, like E, is not 
semantically discriminative where the subject function of the 
active sentence is cmcemed, but unlike E, if there is an expres- 
sed agent in. the passive sentence, it must have the source in the 
underlying Agent case. Only NPs that have the feature C-t-human] or 
t+Organization'}^^ can turn up in passive sentences as od (strane) 
NP phrases. 

(112) DoCekali su ga diplomatski Diplomatic represents- 
predstavnici . tives met him. 

(113) Do^ekan je od strane He was met by diplomatic 
diplomatskih predstavnika . representatives . 

(114) Cela porodica ga je The whole family rejected 
odbacila. him. 



sdbaSen od 
cele porq^ice. whole family . 



(115) Bio je odbaaen od He! w^s rejected by the 

ore * 
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(116) Narodna banka nije odob* l^he National Bank did 
ravala nikakve kredite. not approve %ny credits. 



(117) Od strane narodne banke 
nisu odobravani nikakvi 
Icrediti. 

(118) Nova vlada 6e primeniti 
rigoro/ne mere prema 
fipekulantixna. 

(119) Prema ipekulantima ^e 
se primeniti rigorozne 
mere pd strane nove 
vlade. 



No credits were an>roved 
by the National Bank. 

The new government will 
take strict measures 
against profiteers. 

Strict measures will be 
taken by the new government 
against profiteers. 



Teachers of SC have hap- 
pily accepted this reader. 



This reader has been hap- 
pily accepted bV teachers 
of SC. 



(120) Ovu Citanku su sa za- 
dovoljstvom prihvatlU 
nastavnici srpskohrvat- 
skog Jezika . 

(121) Ova Citanka Je sa za> 
dovoljstvom prihvafiena 
od nastavnika srpsko- 
hrvatskog jezika. 

Of the many examples of the expressed agent that we have collected 
from the informative written and spoken prose, we have adduced 
more than was strictly necessary in order to show that the expres* 
sed agent in passive sentences is not "a fictitious construction 
which hardly occurs outside normative grammars. "46 There is a 
growing tendency at present to use passive agents in informative 
texts, in which, when certain cliches become poptOar, there need 
not be any structural motivation for using them, except perhaps i 
desire to colour the text with a certain flavour. 

In SC the underlying Ins and Loc cases which are correlated to 
subject NPs in active sentences, turn up in the surface structure 
of passive sentences as NPs that are inflected for ins or loc cases. 



(122) forast (nom) cena je 
Ins 

izazvao nevolje (acc) 
Neut 

u medjunarodnom mo« 
netarnom sistemu. 



The rise in prices has 
Jns 

caused difficulties in the 
Neut 

international monetary 
system. 
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(123) Nevolje (nom) u medju- 
Neut 

nftrodnom inoMtarnom 
•istemu izazvane su 
porftBtom cena (ins). 
Ins 



Difficulties in the intema- 
Neut 

tional monetary eyatem have 
beeu caused by the rise in 
prices. Ins 



(124) 



The Geneva press recorded 

Loc 

that piece of news today* 
Neut 



(125) 



That piece of news was recorded 



2enevska itampa (noni)Je 
Loc 

danas tu vest (acc) re- 

Neut 
gistrovala, 

Ta vest (nom) Je danas ^ 
ienevskoj Stampi (prep+loc) Neut 

Loc b y the Geneva press today, 

registrovana. Loc 

There is another point that we should like to clear up in connection 
with the by+NP constituent in E passive sentences. It has been 
mistakenly assumed that if both an Agent and an Instrument case 
are present in a passive sentence^ then the Ag turns up as by+NP 
and the Ins as with+NP. In case there is no Agent, the underlying 
Ins turns up as by+NP. Fillmore (1866, 373«374) claims that In 
passive sentences in which the Ins turns up accompanied by the 
preposition with there is an understood human Agent, so that: 

(126) The door was opened Vrata su otvorena ovim 
with this key. kljudem. 

should be distinguished from: 

(127) The door was opened 



by the wind. 



Vrata su se otvorila 
od vetra. 



It seems to us that two issues are confused here and ttiat each needs 
separate explanation. First, as we see it the Ins case that is reaUzed 
by an NP that has as referent a physical object, such as a key. a 
knife, scissors* etc. which always needs the direct intervention of 
a human agent in order to be applied, must be preceded by the pre- 
position with (if it is not subjectivized) Whether a human agent is 
present or not. 
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(128) The cloth was cut Stof ]e otse^en rnojlm 
with my Bcissors. makazama. 

(129) Mary cut the cloth Marija Je otaekla itof 
with my scissors. mojim makazama. 

Example (127) refers to a natural force that aciti without human 
intervention and there is no choice between the prepositions by 
and with. Where ambiguities may arise is in sentences in which 
the Ins refers to forces that may. but do not necessarily, require 
immediate human intervention, as in: 



(ISQ) 


The rats were killed 


Pacovi su unidteni vatrom. 




with fire. 




(131) 


The rats were killed 


Pacovi su nastradali 




by fire. 


od vatre. 4® 


(132) 


The bus was destroyed 


itutobus ]e uniiten botnbom. 




with a bomb. 




(133) 


The bus was destroyed 


Autobus ]e nastradao od 




by a bomb. 


bombe. 



The examples (130) and (132) are unambiguous in the sense that 
they pr«ftuppose a suppressed Agent and can be expanded by a 
bv+NP agihtial piu ase. The examples (131) and (133) are ambiguous 
between an agential and a non*agential interpretation. 



In the non-agential interpretation of (133) the bus may have hit a 
bomb lying on the road that had not been planted there in order 
to destroy the bus. In the agential interpretation of (133) the bomb 
was used intentionally to destroy the bus (the same holds good for 
ex. 131). But even if an agential interpretation is accepted, the 
examples (131) and (133) cannot be expanded by a phrase that has 
the Ag in the underlying structure. Once a i^ytNP phrase is present 
in a passive sentence, the possibility of expanding the sentence 1^ 
another by+NP phrase is excluded. This phenomenon can be cor- 
related to the principle of hierarchy of cases in active transitive 
sentences. In active transitive sentences in which the predicator 
is an action verb the first choice for the function of subject is the 
Ag case. As soon as the hierarchy of cases is upset by skipping 
the Ag and promoting another case over it for the function of sub* 
Ject. there is no possibility of bringing back the Ag in another 
guise (ex. 135)« 
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(134) The maRagement does 
Ag 

not admit diabetica 

Neut 
to the hospital. 

Loc 



Uprava (nom) ne prima 
Ag 

diJabetiCare (acc) u 
Neut 

bolnicu fprep^loc). 
Loc 



(135) The hoapiUl does 

Loc 

not admit diabetics. 

Neut 



Bolnica (nom) ne prima 
Loc 

diJabetiCare (acc). 
Neut 



The passive equivalents of (134) are: 



(136) Diabetics are not ad- 
Neut 

mitted to the hospital. 
Loc. 



DiJabetiCari (nom) se 
Neut 

ne primaju u bolnicu (loc). 
Loc. 



(137) Diabetics are not admit- 
Neut 

ted to the hospital 

Loc 

by the management. 



The passive equivalent of (1S5) Is: 

(138) Diabetics are not admitted DiJabetiCari se ne primaju 



There is no possibility of expanding (138) t^^ an agent as the Loc 
has been promoted over it just like in the active ex. (ISS). 

The synuctic relations between the active and the passive sentences 
that have been derived from the same underlying structure are not 
always as straightforward as it would seem from the examples 
quoted. Here is a case in point: 

(139) Egypt and the U.S. broke Egipat i S. D. prekinuU 

off diplomatic relations su diplomatske o<^ose 1967. 
in 1967. 



Ag 



Neut 
by the hospital. 

Loc 



u t>ol|iictt. 
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(140) Diplomatic relations Diplomatski odnosi izmedju 

between Egypt and the Egipta 1 S. D. prekinuti au 
||.S. were brdken off 1967. 
in 1967. 

We have discussed in Mihailovid (1967b) a number of minor rules 
that take care of the apparent irregularities, v ^ 

Concluding remarks. In this analysis^ which is based on the theo- 
retical assumptions of Fillmore' s case grammar, the active sen- 
tence and its passive counterpart are derived from the same under- 
lying structure, the active or the passive sentence being the result 
of the choice of the particular underlying case to be promoted to 
subject function. Depending on the predicator one or several ol the 
underlying cases can be <:andidate8 for subject function^ subject 
being the function where the greatest neutralization of case roles 
occurs both in E and SC. We have established that the same applies 
to the by+NP constituent in E passive sentences, whereas the SC 
passive ^'agent" seems to be semantically much more discriminative. 
In SC only those NPs that have a source In an underlying Agent case 
can turn up in tho surface as od (strane)-»NP phrase. Another majdr 
difference in the grammatical structure of the two languages is that 
the subjectivization rule in SC does not act on an NP which does 
not have the accusative inflection in the active counterpart or is 
preceded by a preposition; rather, siibjectlesa passive sentences 
are obtained. That morphological exponents are a decisive factor 
in the subjectivization rule In SC can best be seen in reduced co- 
ordinate sentences in which the shared NP is deleted. In E owing 
to the absence of Inflection in nouns two different underlying cases 
can always be merged into one surface subject NP(if they are 
corcfcrential). 

(141) I insisted and was finally Ja (TOm) sam navaljivao 

Agent" Agent 
and * najzad mi (dat) je predato 

Goal Goal 

given the letter. pismo. 
Neut Neut 

The active sentence which is correlated to ex. (141) reads: 
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(142) I insisted and x finally Ja sam navaljivao i x 
Ag Ag Ag Ag 

gave me the letter. mi (dat) Je naJzad predao 

Ck>al Neut Goal 

pismo, 
Neut 

When the second clause is passivized the underlying Goal in the 
function of "indirect object" is subjectivized in the E example. 



(143) 1 insisted and 1 
Ag 

was given . . . 



Ja (nom) sam navaljivao i 
Ag 

meni (dat) Je predato . . . 
Goal 



InE, by the rules of coordinate clause reduction, the subject NP 
in the second clause can be deleted if it is coreferential with the 
subject NP in the preceding sentence, so that two underlying cases 
(Ag and Goal) are represented by one surface NP. As can be seen 
from ex. (141), in SC the two cases cannot be merged into one 
surface NP, as the NP standing for Goal has dative inflecticm in 
the active counterpart. But in SC two underlying cases can converge 
into the same subject KP if the surface mor^ology allows it. 

(144) Ona (nom) Je pru2ila otpor She offered resistance 



Ag 

poUciJi aU Je policija 
Ag 

nju (acc) savladala. 
Neut 

(145) Ona Je pru2ila otpor poli« 
ciji ali Je ona (nom) 

Neut 

savladana. 

(146) Ona Je pruSila otpor 
Agent 

and 
Neut 

policiji ali Je (p 
savladana. 



Ag 

to the police but the 

police overcame her. 
Ag Neut 

She offered resistance 
to the police but she 
Neut 

was overcome. 

She offered resistance to 
Agent 
and 
Neut 

the police but (fi was 
overcome. 
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Part I of this paper deals oniy with rules applying to simple sen- 
tences. Eules applying to sentences with propositional arguments 
as well as the different moUvations for the use of passive sentences 

in £ and SC, which are closely cmnected with the differences in 
the structures of the two languages, will be dealt with in Part IL 



NOTES 

1. Svartvik (1988) considers as passive all the forms that have 
the passive aux in the verbal phrase. Treating passive forms 
so to say in their own right has its Justification, as the pas- 
sive has had a l(mg development of its own and does not 
exist exclusively in terms of the binary opposition active/ 
passive. It has developed a whole scale of hybrid forms 
such as: i 

I am unloved and rejected by Everyone. 
But Cavill was unimpressed by this sally. 
(Svartvik. 182) 

2. we dealt with this category in Mihailovifi (1987a), classifying 
it as pseudopassive. 

3. In legal documents the ^'passive" version may be used with 
an agent phrase "rodjen od majke Marije i oca Jovana 
(»bom of mather Mary and father John"), whereas the mid- 
dle cannot be used in that particular context: ♦rodio se od 
maJke • . • 

4. This category is also called "short passive", as such passive 
sentences cannot be expanded by the by+NP phrase. See: 
Anderson (1971). 

5. See also: Jespersen (1949. IV. 98). Curme (1931. 448-447). 
Turner (1982. 181), Hasegawa. (1988). 

8. For the discussion of the so-called "notional passive" see: 

Mihailovitf (1985). 
7. Our assumptions are based on Fillmore* s cuse grammar as 

expounded in Fillmore (1988), Flllmoj;e (19W) and Fillmore 

(1971). 
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The following diagram ia a rou^ repreaentation: 



Mod 




We have decided on thia working hypotheaia again for practi- 
cal reaacma although we agree with Shopen (1972) that '^any 
intereating account of functional meaning wUl have to be able 
to do one of the thinga that Qruber' a generative aemanUca 
doea« and that is to assign more than one aemantic function 
to a single syntactic constituent" • 

According to Gruber there ia abatract motion in the pair of 
verbs teach/leam and poaaeaaional motion in lend/borrow 
between Soufce and Goal, the motion going from left to right 
in teach and lend, and ftrom right to left In learn and borrow . 



Thia would be Impoaaible to repreaent in Fillmore' a type 
of grammar or any type of grammar which has a unique deep 
structure. 

See alao Anderaon (197.1) for aaaignment of aeveral aemantic 
functions to the same ayntactic conatituent. 



John taught French to Bill, 

(Source lent money 

and (Theme) (Goal) 
Agent) 
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11. Gruber (1965. 67-68) deals with this problem and we quote 
from him: 

♦John sent the book to Bill to New York. 
"^The duck swam from the tree from the shore. 

It appears that the prepositions must be put in a different 
form, the directional from and to being converted to a non- 
Motional preposition. 

John sent the book to Bill in New York. 
The duck swam from the tree at the shore. 

12. "Notational difficulties make it Impossible to introduce "case" 
as a true primitive as long as the phrase -structure model 
determines the form of the base rules. " (IBBB, note 2, p. 3). 

13. See also Robinson (1970) for a discussion of Fillmore' s case 
grammar and the theoretical issues raised by his modifies* 
tion of the Standard Theory. 

14. Curme (1935. 128) recognizes four cases in English: nominative, 
accusative^ dative, genitive with the addition of the instrumenUl 
as an Old English case. 

15. See Stevanovi^ (1957) and Brabec. Hraste. 2iykovi6 (1968). 

16. See: Zandvoort (1953). Curme (1931). 

17. E.A.Sonnenschein. A New English Grammar , Oxford. 1921 
(cited from Jespersen (1968)). 

18. Jespersen (1968. 177) is horrified at this view of Sonnenschein' s 
and at the fact that he recognizes a dative case: "What is the 
next step going to he in this progressive series, one wonders? 
Probably someone will thank Sonnenschein for thuii opening the 
door to the admission of an ablative case, and why not proceed 
with an instrumental, locative, etc?" 

19. Hjelmslev (1935. 21): ". . . les differences d' expression n'ont 
pas de sens linguistique qu' a V int^rieur d' un seul et mtme 
Otat de langue. " 

20. Hjelmslev (1935. 20): "Un fait linguistique se definit par la 
place qu' il occupe dans le systeme, et cette place lui est as- 
signee par la valeur*" 
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21. 



22. 



23« 



24. 

25. 



Fillmore (1968, 20) : **The dispute on the term case loses 
its force in a linguistics which accepts the centrality of 
syntax. ** 

Gniber speaks of agentive verbs. 

Cruse (1973) adduces certain examples which show that no 
test is absolutely foo^oof. 

(56) The wind opened the door. 

(57) The stonjs broke the window. 

(58) John broke the window with a stone. 

Cruse argues that the wind 'in (5^^^ is in a do-relationship with 
opened, and that it is a true agentive, and that the stone in 
(57) can also be in a do^relationship with the verb break; 



(60) Asa result of the explosion, a stone flew 

across the road and brok^^the window* (p. 20) 

Cruse broadens the feature Agentive to any sentence! ''referring 
to an action performed by an object which is regardeld as usiQg 
its own energy in carrying out the action. Included amongst 
these objects are living things, certain types of machine, and 
natural agents. (p. 21) Why we do not adopt this formulation 
of agent will be obvious when the so-called passive agent i|i 
SC passive sentences is discussed. i 

The exairples are borrowed from Schac4ter et al (1973, 43). 

As an illustration we give the declensicm of the nouns: 

jelen (masc, deer), 2ena (fern, woman) and selo (neut, village). 

Singular 
nom: Jelen Sena 
gen: Jelena 2ene 
dat: Jelenu 2eni 
acc: Jelena 2enu 
voc: jelene 2eno 
ins: Jelenomienom 
loc: Jelenu ieni 

26. Pres: ia asked , is being a«ked ; pres. perf : has been asked , etc. 







Plural 




selo 


Jeleni 


2ene 


sela 


sela 


Jel«n& 




s^la 


selu 


jelenima 


2enama 


selima 


selo 


jelene 


tene 


sela 


selo 


Jeleni 


2ene 


sela 


selom 


jelenima 


ienama 


selima 


selu 


jelenima 


ienama 


selima 
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27. Perf: upitan earn: past perf: bio sam upitan; fut: bi6u upitan; 
potential: bio bih upitan; special present fornji in subordinate^ 

auses: budem upitan, etc. 

28. The fi 1 forms are: Jesam, jesi, Jeste , jesmo , jeste, Jesu. 
The enclitic forms are: sarn, je^ Mmo» ste^gUg 

29. Bivam , bjivag > biya, bivamo, bivate, bivaju . ] 

30. in narrative texts these forms may be used ah histoi^ic pre- 
sent: 

Kao najboiji u svojoj klasi He, as t < btst in his class, 

biva izabran za pilota aviona was (is) chc as the pilot 
koji 6e baciti bombu n& Hiro- of tht plane thsi rould drop 
Slmu ... Na kraju biva uliapfien the bomb' on Hi -oshima. . , 
i su«ii mu se- kao obienom lopo- Eventually he wau (is) ar- 
vu. rested and tried as cPcommon 

thief. 

31. Except for the addition of the morpheme ''se'* the reflexive 
passive forms are the same as tho#e <Jf the active verbs: 
govori se , goVorilo se , govoriiSe se, itovorilo bi se , etc. 
The position of the morphem^ "se" is regulated by special 
fenclitic placement rules. See: Wayles Browne (1967). The 
aux j[e is usually deleted when the morpheme '^se'* is present. 

*^ 

32. Mjirk (1969, 258-259) represents the^passive V^® transformation 
in the following way: 

T2: NPpn + V^** + NPa — ♦ V*® sing (3rd pers) (neut) + NPa 
T2 is the so-called Np -ellipsis transformation, to which 
T4 ie apjdied: 

T4: V^e sing (3rd pers) (neut) + NPa — * V^®+JJPn 

(The meanings of symbols: p^personal, n^nominative, a=ac- 
cusative). Mjjrk operates with the concepts nominative and 
accusative in underlying structure, which makes the repre- 
sentation of the passive transformation look very neat. For 
us categories such as nominative and accusative are not 
generated in the underlying structure, but are derived surface 
functions. We shall adduce an explicit representation of Mjirk'S 
rules: 

T2 (NPp) CiU knjigu CiU se knjigu (this intermediate 

NP^^ Vtr *NPacc VW NP^cc transform is ungram- 



matical) 
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33. 



T4: Cita se knjigu -jt CiU se knjiga . 

NPacc / VB^^^NPnom 
Thi8 transformation ^J^ficalty restricted. The foUowing 
example* thou^ not ungrammatical, sotjinds strange: 



34. 




LJudi su se bojali 
vukova. 



People were afruid of wolves. 



1^ 



attention to this 



? Bojalo se vukova. 
I am grateful to W. Browne for drawing m^ 
point. 1* 
Milka Ivi6 (1962 - 1963) says that it has nbt Ijeen^ufficiently 
emphasized that the agent in such sentences eta be general!- 
zed in two senses: it can denote any single indiviHjial or it 
can denote people ip general (p. 94): na groblju su^^ifutni 
ljudi ipnogo plakaU — > na groblju se ihnogo jfls^alo. 
MTWid states thVt a third person sing, neiiter verb foUowed 
by the ^'reflexive" morpheme "se" is a stkndard device for 
denoting a generaUzed multitude in the fiinction of agent 
(p. 87). Mjirk does not quite realize this/ because he spells 
out the generaUzed agent as "neko*'.(19^^, 249). 
The fact that "se" accompanies the inf^itive in the so-callsd 
.uture tense: / 

Na sastanku ^e se r. , - ^ That problem will be 
pra^ati Uj problem. ; discussed^ at the meeting. 

is no counter example to our asserj/ion, as the is part Of 
the finite periphrastic verbal fdiraie. 

If verbal diatheses in IE are viewed historically then it can 
be seen that originally the autiv/ verbal forms were opposed 
to the middle forms and the^pasfsive was a subtype of tjie 
middle. See: Beiiveniste (1966)/. 

See also Milka Ivid (1961 
M^rk' s. 

Spalatin* s (1973, 116) sUten(ent: "Out of a hundred odd 
examples of the passive in SC coUected by my students, 
there was not a single instance of the passive of an imper- 
fective verb; all the examples contained only perfective 



.1962) fo- i ^ew that differs from 
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, verbs" makes us suspect the validity of conclusions based 
on translated material. The many examples that we have 
drawn from original SC spoken and written prose point to ^ 
the opposite conclusion. 

The perfect tense of perfective verbs is not frequent in V'® 
passive sentences. Sentences such as: 

? Paketi su se preneli The parcels were carried 

kamionima. by lorries. 

? KriumCari su se uhvatili The smugglers were caught 
na granici. at the frontier. 

sound queer, whereas: i 

Paketi 6e se preneti The parcels will be carried 

kamionima. by lorries. 

are perfectly acceptable. Unfortunately, this escapes forma- 
lization. 

In IE languages with morphologically developed case systems 
the function of subject is filled by the nominative case. This 
is the reason why the nom has presented the greatest problem 
to grammarians for centuries. Some even excluded it from 
the case system. The crux of the problem was that the "normal" 
meaning of the nomiiiative could not be established. The pro- 
blem was further complicated when it was discovered that in 
ergative languages the nominative is used in object position 
with transitive verbs and in subject position with Intransitive 
verbs. A real advance in«the theory of case was made when 
it was finally realized that such notions as subject and 
nominative were superficial phehomena and that the surface 
function of subject which is realized by an NP in the nominative 
case represented a neutralization of different underlying 
meanings: "nom is the notionally most neutral case" (Anderson. 
1971. 37). 

These verbs can appear with a different array oi case roles 
[ _ +Exp +Ins +Ag3. 

He annoyed us with his On nas Je nervirao svojim 



Ag Exp 
constant chattering. 
Ins 



Ag Exp 
nepreQtanim brbljanjem. 
Ins 
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41. With verbs of emotional reaction in SC if the Exp is chosen 
as subject the sentence is of the middle mt, i. e. the verb 
is associated with the morpheme "se'\/#hich in this case is 
the exponent of the middle voice. Mf(^' m (1970b) assumption 
is" that such middle sentences are g^^rated in the deep 
structure and that causative semai^cs^gets incorporated in 
the oblique NP constituent. In the following example the 
causative c_ is incorporated in tH0 NP od buke t 

Buka c (Jovan se uplafiiojf The noise c (John got 

/ - frightened) 
Jovan se uple?s io od buke. . John was frightened 
y~ the noise. 

42« It is interesting to note that in Old E only those Neuter and 
Goal cases ^ere subjectivi^ed which had the accusative^ 
marker in the corresponding active menXencSi^^JxhOB^mn* 
subjectivized passive sentencesjieft^e^tsSflit ^^u^^ 
which is explainable by thrtact that the morphoIdgy-Df E at 
that time was much more similar to SC than at present. See: 
Traugott (1972, 82). 

43. See Fillmore (1966, 375). 

44. This does not hold good where the NP following the verb forms, 
a semantic unit with it: 

They took care of him. Oni su se brinuli za njega. 
He was taken care of. 

44a. W. Browne suggests that another relevant factor in the subjec- 
tivization of NPs with prepositions is whether the referent of 
the NP is affected by the action of the verb. 

a. This bed has not be^n sle^ in. ^ 
but not: 

b. * This field has not been slept in. 

because it makes no difference to the field whether somebody 
has slept in it or not. 

c. Th^s problem has been thought about, 
but not: 

d. * The Taj Mahal has been thought about. 
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Example c. means that we have started solving the problem, 
whereas in example d. the famous tomb is not affected by 
people thinking about it. 

45. We have taken this term from Gruber (1965). ^JPs. such as 
Skola (school), banka (bank), vlada (government), Crveni 
krst (Red Cross), if they denote a group of humans associated 

common activity, have the feature [+Organization| in 
their feature index, 

46. M^rk (1969, 258). 

47. This does not hold good for set phrases such as by bus , by 
car, which are used intransitive, intransitive, active and 
passive sentences. 

48^ The od-t-NPgenitive, which expresses inanimate source, 

instrument or cause, should not be confused with od strane 
+NPgen, 

Vrata su se otvorila The door was opened 
od vetra (middle voice), by the wind. 

Prozori su popucali od ''The windows cracked from 
mraza (middle voiceTT the frost. 

Umro Je od zapaljenja He died of pneumonia. 
plu6a (intransitive). 
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Olga Miieska Toml^ (University of Skopje) 



.THE DEFINITE DETERMINER IN ENGLISH^AND SERBO- 
CROATIAN 



0. The human mind recognizes grammatical categories 

with explicit formal realizations easier than those with implicit 
ones. Just as it identifies objects faster than ideas* Therefore, 
the distinction definite/indefinite has been discussed predominantty 
in connection with articles - the lexical category representing it. 

0. 1 The function of the English definite article has Lad 

much attention devoted to it in recent and not so recent grammatical 
descriptions. The treatments of individual grammarians vary in 
scope and substance, but there is a more or less general agreement 
that the definite article converts ideas into reality, makes the noun 
phrase familiar, and refers to previous mention^. 

0. 2 However, the above properties are not restricted to 

articles. They are inherent in demonstrative pronouns, a gram- 
matical category fi*bm the unstressed form of ^ members of 
which the definite articles have actually developed. They are 
present within a large class of pronominal modifiers which includes 
demonstrative pronouns and which more or less contemporary 
grammarians call determiners^. 

0. 3 The determiners embody information about the ante- 

cedent of the nouns they are attached to. This information often 
surpasses the boundary of the sentence and comes from some 
idea described in a whole passage, which makes consistent and 
precise structural description of its derivation impossible. 
Tnerefore, in our analysis, we shall have to be satisfied with 
accounting for the information carried by the determiners through 
two basic oppositions definite] and [t definite] , producing 
three types of determiners: [-m definite] , [- definite] and 
definite] . The m stands for markedness, but it differs from 
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Jakobaonian markadneaa: with a positive index it denotes the 
existence of a feature lAdch in its turn can be positive or nega- 
tive,, while with a negaUve index it expresses neutralityoin 
reference to this fe'ature* The determiners are[-m definite] when 
they point to luispecified sets of objects* When referring to an 
area of the set, which we caU "domain of reference", they become 
[♦ definite] • Depending ort the degree of determination, the 
[+m definite] determiner can be definite] or [- definite]. 

0. 4 To illustrate the process of definitization we shall 

take a [-m de^nite] noun phrase in a matrix sentence and suc- 
cessively add information through modifiers introduced by 
subordinate clauses^ 

(1) a. Horses run fast. • 

♦b. There are some, horses. 

^c! Some horses nm fast. 

'I'd. Some horses are on the meadow. 

^e. Some horses are young. 

♦n 



The young horses that are on the meadow. . * run fast. 

The first subordinate clause ( (l)b. ) esUblishes a domain of 
reference. The other subordinate clauses specify the domain. The 
number of such clauses is potentially indefinite. We introduce the 
definite determiner when the noun phrase becomes identifiable. 

1, The ipost common and most often referred-to definite 

determiner is the\definite article. 

1. 1 The English definite article has been described as a 

grammatical element which points at a definite person or thing 
previously mentioned or determined by attributive or adverbial 
phrases, by a genitive or by relative clauses. When pointing to a 
thing mentioned previously, the definite article has been called 
"anaphoric"^, "article of complete determination"* or "(a) refer- 
ring back and (b) identifying"^. When occurring with a determining 
thing it has been referred to as "determinative"6 or "article of 
incomplete determination"''. For some authors, both these uses 
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are "specifyW*® or "individualizing"® as opposed to the "generic^lO 
or "classifying" 11 ones when the "representative idea becomes 
more prominent than the conception of sharp individualization, one 
individual representing a whole class"!^. 

However, ^there are no inherent features that differentiate individu- 
alizing definite articles from classifying ones. The difference be- 
tween the definite noun phrase in: 

(2) The sparrow is found on several continents. 

and 

(3) The sparrow has disappeared. 

is due to the difference In the indices of the feature generic] in 
the semantic feature matrix of the respective nouns. 

1. 2 Like the articles of the other Indo-European languages, 
the En^^lish definite article has developed from demonstrative de- 
terminers. It is actually a reduced root of the Old English demon- 
strative pronoun se. seo (later |e. Jeo. |at). In the process of 
reduction its demonstrative function has weakened. We shall, 
therefore, mark the article as [- demonstrative] as opposed to the 
[+ demonstrative] determiner from which it has developed. 

2. The demonstrative determiner occurs both in English 
and Serbo-Croatian. 

2. 1 The Serbo-Croatian definite determiner can represent 

the spatial relations of the speaker, the hearer and the r|^erent 
(human or nonhuman. animate or inanimate) to the things referred 
to. If the things are within reach of one of the senses of the speaker, 
the exponents of the determiner contain the morphem^ ov-; if they 
arc within reach of the senses of the hearer they contain the mor- 
phemr i^i and if within reach of the senses of the referent or close 
to it, on- 

(4) a. Uzmi ovaj Sal. 

b. DaJ mi tu knjigu. 

c. Stavi korpu u onaj ugao. 
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determiners ere used to refer to things 



2.11 * Since the t 
that are not present: 

(5) Tog dana su se dogodile neobidne stvari. 
one is tempted to treat the ov- determiners as expressing proximity 
to the speaker, the on- determiners as expressing remoteness 
from the speaker and"the U determiners as nonmarked members 
of the set. This analysis,"h<>wever, does not intimate that the 
things we refer to with on- determiners are remote from the 
hearerl^. Moreover, it makes us treat the marked spatial dif- 
ferentiation of t- determiners^^ as exceptional. 

2 12 There are two possible ways to overcome these inade- 

quacies: (a) to aet up two sets of determiners with the same pho- 
netic representatidns (two U series) one with marked and the 
other with unmarked spatial differentiation or (b) to startThe 
semantic analysis from the feature "presence". We give 
preference to the second alternative. 



2.13 



With regard to the feature "presence" 



the Serbo-Croatian 

t- "determiners are'^unmarked and the ov^ and on- determiners are 
marked, both positively. The semantic distinctions between the lat- 
ter determiners is due to their differential relation towards the 
exponents of the category "person"; whereas ov- determiners 
denote proximity of the object to the speaker, on- determiners de- 
note proximity of the object to the referent. Accordingly, the t^ 
determiners would have the features 



•f definite 
+ demonstrative 
-m' present 



the ov- determiners 



and the on- deti^rminers 



'•f definite 
-f demonstrative}* 
•f present 
+ proximate/III 



•f definite 

•f demonstrative 

> present 

+ proximate/ 1 ^ 

with I, II, III 



denoting speaker, hearer, referent. 
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2. 2 In addition to the feature* ''deflnitenese^/demon- 

•trativeness**, **preaence** and **proximity*\ the Serbo-Croatian 
definite demonstrative determiners are marked or non-marked 
for quantification and qualification. 



2. 21 Accordingly, their feature matrices ar^r 

(6) a. f -I- definite 

demonstrative 
-m present 
* qualitative 
- quantitative 



t- 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



-I- definite 

demonstrative 
•m present 
-I- qualitative 

- quantitative 

•f definite 
-¥ demonstrjiltive 
-m pressi 

- qualitaUve 
* quantitative 

4 defii/te 
-f demonstrative 
-f present 
+ proximate/I 

- quantitative 

- qualitative 

•f definite 

-f demonstrative 

•f present 

+ proximate/I 

•f quantitative 

- quantitative 



tak- 



tolik- 



ov- 



ovak- 
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,f. 4 definite 

^ demonstrative 
present 
proxixnate/I 

- qualitaUve 

+ quantitative ovolik- 

4 definite 
^ demonstrative 

present 
-I- proximate/III 

- qualitative 

- quantitative \ o i« 

h. r definite 
-t- demonstrative 

present 
proximate/III 
-I- qualitative" 

- quantitative 

i. -I- definite 
-t- demonstrative 
+ present 
+ proximate/Hi^ 

- qualitatfive 
^ qufatitative 

The determiners that appear in the terminal strings of the^ 
language: taj. ta, to, ti, te. ta; takay. takva, takvo. ta^ takve, 
takva; tolSt , tSuta, toliko, toliklTtelike, loUka are ^r^uced 
after the above listed forms undergo the gender ano nu* 
t r ans formations • 

2. 22 The (+ quaUtative] anittie [+ quantitative] 

Croatien determiners differ fromAhe determiners that are 
negatively marked both for quaUtj^ and quantity. In many ^ 
ments the former behave like modifiers: 




iber 



Arc 



nodifier 
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(7) a. 2elim jedan lepi cvet. 

b. 2elim jedan ve^Iiki cvet. 

c. 2elim Jedan takav cvet. 

d. 2elixn jedan toliki cvet. 

e. '^2elim jedan ovaj cvet. 

f. Zellm taj veliki n. 

g. 2elixn taj crv*/' .t. 

h. ^2elim takav cr /eni cvet. 

i. 2ellxn takav veiiki cvet. 

J. ?,elim toliki crveni cvet. | 

k. ? Xelim toliki veliki cvet. | 

^he numeral one can collocate with the qualitative and quantita- 
tive determiners in the same way as it collocates with quantita- 
tive and qualitative a^Jjectives; it cann t with tne f- qualitative 1 

^ quantitatlvej 
determi^^^rs. Also, the collocation of the quantitative and qualita- 
tive determiners with modifiers with which they share features 
is dubious, whereas the f** qualitative 1 determiner^ freely 

||^- quantitative! 

cooccur with any modifier. * 

Yet, in mailv more respects the qualitative and quantitative de- 
term iners-Mhave like the other determiners. First of all, they 
cannot coUdfcate with any other definite lexeme: 

(8) a. «TaJ takav Icaput mi se dopada. 
b. ♦Takav Petar nije dofiao. 1^ 

. Furthermore, when cooccurring with possessive modifiers and 
numerals other than one, the qualitative determiners have the 
same distribution as do the nonqualitative ones: 

CI) a. To vaSe ponafianje mi se he dr*V'»'' c'a. 

b. Takvo vade ponafianje mi se ne r/^^da. 

and 

(10) a. Dajte mi ova dva cveta. 

b. Dajtc mi ovakva dva cvcta. 
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At the moment we cannot give undisputable preference to either 
of these two analyses since neither of them disturbs the semantic 
features we have posited. We stick to the label "determiner" 
since, everything else being equal (at least for our purposes), 
it makes terminology simpler. 

3^ 2 The English definite demonstrative determiners 

are not marked for presence, quantification, or qualification. ^ 
The only diaUnction they make is that of proximity, the phonetic 
realization of the [+ proximate] definite demonstrative determiner 
being this and that of the [- proximate] one f that. Of these two. 
the latter determiner is more general; it id used for reference 
to nun.present objects much more frequently than its[-»- proximate] 
counterpart. 

3^ The proximate) English determiner correlates 

with both [-m present] and [+ present 1 Serbo-Croatian 

proximate/ III] 

determiners: \ 

(11) a. DaJ mi tu knjigu. 
a'. Give me that book. 

\ b. Vidifi li onu zvezdu? 

hi ' Can you see that star? 

Tog dana mi nije bilo stalo ni do Cega. 

c. ^ That day 1 cared for nothing. 

d. Takvom redenju se nisam nadao. 
df I didnU expect that soli^ion. 

The proximate] English definite determiner correlates with the 

[•f present \ Serbo-Croatian determiner: 
•f proximate/IILj^ : 

(12) a. Uzmi ovu knjigu. 
af Take this book. 

b. Dopftda mi se ovakva frizura. \ 

b/ I like this hairstyle. 
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3. 1 Howevei^A the Serbo-Croatian quantitative and 

qualitative definite determiners often correlate with two -word 
expressions in English: 



j(13) 



a. To se fiije sa ovakvom iglom. 

a; That should be sewn with this type of needle. 

b. Tata mi Je kupio ovoliku olovku. 

b; Father bought me a pencil h big (this size). 



3.2 



The 



[- qualitative iSerbo-Croatian determiners, 
- quantitative 



on their part, sometimes correlate with the English definite 
articles: 

(14) a. Gde Je ta knjiga? 

a; Where is the book? 

Consequently, the domain of reference of the Serbo-Croatian 
definite demonstrative determiners is wider than that of their 
English counterparts. 

3.3 An attempt at graphic represenUtion of the relations 

of the domains of the English and Sc.*bo-Croa ^an definite deter- 
miners would yield the foUowihg picture: 

(15) 




(E) demonsti «tive] def. determ. . the 
(E) [- proximate] def. demonstr. det. that 
(E) [+ proximate] def. demonstr. det. this 
(SO [-m present] def. dem. det. , t- 

(SC)f + present ] def. dem. det. , on- 

4 proximate/lIIJ 
(SO + present 1 def. dem. det. , ov- 

+ proximate/Ij 
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The above graph is not based on any statistical an^ysis. It does 
no* represent the accurate extent of domain of reference but only 
indicates where intersection Of domains takes place. We see that 
the d<»nain of reference of E ttds is within the domain of SC o;^ 
and the domain of E that is shared by the domains of SC t- and 
on-. However, SC ov- , on- and t- cover part of the domain of 
the English definite article as well. The other (greater) part of 
the domain of the latter U balanced by the domain of reference of 
a number of other Serb^Croatlan lexico -grammatical categories, 
mainly pronouns. \ 

4^ We conceiv|p of the pronouns as outputs of the/con- 

catenation of determiners and pronominalized deleted nouns. 

4, i All the definite demonstrative determineirs discussed 

iii this paper can concatenate with pronominalized deleted nouns. 
The process of concatenation can be described as fciilows: ' 

Pro 

definite 1 
demonstrJJ 



(16) foet J ^ — K r'^ 

i r+ definite Tl+ - (+ Pro] ^ < r 
[y demonstrativejj v, J \y 



This transformation would yield the pronouns. this and that In 
English and ova^, ona] , taj; ovakav, onakav , / takav andovoliki, 
onoliki, toliki in Serbo-Croatian. / 

The domains of i^eference of these pronouns relate to one another 
in the same way as the domains of reference of the definite demon 
Btrative determiners that participated in/their derivation. The 
Serbo-Croatian definite demonstrative djfeterminers have wider 
domains than their English counterparts, and so have the Serbo- 
Croatian definite demoMtrativr pronouns. The domains of the 
latter often intersect with the domains^ of referencejjf the English 
[. demonstrative] d^mnite determiner: ^ 

(17) ft, . , . he would hftve welts and sores on his arms 
and hands of the sort that poison ivy or poison 
oak can give. 

a. ... Ostale bi mu na rukama i Clanovima mod- 
rice 1 priStevi poput ar^ kakve Covjek dobije 
od otrovnog briljana ili otrovnog hrasta. BL 
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b. He is over 1« 500 pounds the way he is. . . 
b; Teika Je preko 1. 500 funti, takva kakva Je . . . ko 
b/' Ovakva kakva je sada ima vile od petnajest 
stotina funtl. BL^'' 

Even the domain of reference of the Serbo-Croatian personal 
pronouns can intersect with the domains of the English noun 
phrase with definite article: 

(18) a. Then it sUrted out and the old man knelt down 
and let it go grudgingly into the dark water, 
a; Zatim se konopac za^eie i m ga Je zatezao 
sve dok sa njfe^a kapli<^ nisu po(^ele prskati 
na suncu. BL^® 

T>lis intersection speaks in favour of Postal' a contention that 
personal pronouns have de^feloped from the concatenation of 
the definite article and the pronomlnalized deleted pronoun ^\ 

4. 2 Since S^rbo-Croatian has no articles^ Poa^l' s 

contention seems inapplicable to this language. However^ Serbo- 
Croatian personal pronoi Jis can be considered as outputs of the 
..concatenation of «trMt4ve| dftfinite ^determiners with 

zero phonetic represeniption and pronominalized deleted nouns. 
Justification for the existence of [- demonstrative] definite 
determiners with zero representation in the underlying struc- 
ture of Serbo-Croatian can best be found in the following gram- 
matical phenomenon: 

The Serbo-Croatian countei oarts of English unmo- 
dified noun phrases containing a definite article and a noun are 
predominantly In sentence -initial position/ ^lile the Serbo- 
Croatian counterparts of English noun phrases containing an 
indefinite article and a noun are predominantly nouns in sentence - 
final position: / 

'19) a. A small bird came toward the skiff from 
. the north. 

a.' Sa sjevera je prema Camcu letjela mala ptica. 
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b. The bird looked at him when he spoke, 
b; Ptica ga Je gledala kad Je govorio. 20 



An attempt to formalize this phenomenon would yield the foUowmf^ 
set of transformations: ^ 

/ /■ 

-m definite]|^[*<de finite] / ^ 

je^ / (N i 

•-(^(ptdefinitejr 



(20) 



a. fN ^ 
'l[-m definitejr^ 



[Det \ 
^[•4,deflnit^lj 



b. 



Det ^ 
'•^definite 

- demonstr 

- random 

* ^rrel 

- inclusive 

* quantit 

* qualit 



N 



definite) 
definite). 



[<Pre-verbal>i 
<Post-verbal>2 



where C 



>x 



>x 



denotes 
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interdependence (. the one occurs the 
other has to occur) 

and oC has the values 4 and - . 

Condition N=NP 

Rule (20) a. is obligatory. Rule (20) b. is obUgatory for o6 « + 
and optional for p<- « - • Rule (20) c. actuaUy represents the 
consequence of rules (11) b. and (11) a. It specifies that, in the 
surface structure, rules (11) a. and (11) b. are reaUzed by 
syntactic devices: a [-m definite] noun which becomes [+m de* 
finite] through an 



definite 
demonstrative 
random 
-^irrelevant 
Inclusive 
quantitative 
qualitative 



determiner precedes the verb if the 



21 
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determiner that deflnitizei it ie deflnit^ and foUowe the verb 
if the determiner ie [- definite]. The differentia^ word order would 
hardly be explained without the existence of determiners in the deep 
structure of Serbo-Croatian. v 
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9. jespersen, ibid., p. 213. 

10. Zandvoort, ibid. , p. 119. 

11. Curme, ibid. , p. 513. 

12. Curme, loc. cit. 

13. The term "things" iu used in the sense of Karl BOhler; it 
implies objects and states of affairs. 

14. When the speaker says to the hearer: 

a. Vidii U onu ienu? 

the person referred to is as remote from the speaker as 
from the hearer. 

15. Cases like: 

b. DaJ .4ni tu knjigu. 

when the thing referred to is next to the hearer. 



16. .This sentence is possible only if the noun is treated as a 

common noun. 

17. The above examples show that SC pronouns can correlate 
withE fDet i+ fN ri .SeeO.Tomi6. 

{r -^definite | V Ff abstractly 

tl -demonstrj) general Jj 

Prevodjenje engleskog Clana na srpsko>hrvataki , M.A. Thesis. 
Univ. of Beograd. 1965, pp. 32-34. (The conslusions are drawn 
on the basis of two translations of Hemingway' s The Old Man 
and the Sea Into Serbo-Croatian. The initials of t^c translators 
iCO and BL identify the translations. ) ^ 

18. O. Tomid, cp. cit. >s 




19. P.PosUl, "On So-Called Pronouns in English", Monograph 
Series on Languages an'd Linguistics , 17th Annual Round 
Table, Georgetown University Press, Washington D.C. , 1966. 

20. O. Tomi6, op. cit. 

21. This feature content excludes demonstrative determiners at 
well %s all lexically reali<zed indefinite determiners (neki, 
makoji etc. ). • ^ 
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Olga Miieska Torni^ (University of Skopje) 



ENGLISH AND SERBO-CROATIAN WI! WOPnS, THEIR 
DERIVATIVES AND CORRELATES 



0. In standard generative grammatical theory^, the 

semantic notation of nouns is conceived as a complex matrix of 
elementary semantic components - features which denote the 
properties and relations of the objects they refer to. The property 
features represent the presence or absence of a variety of dif- 
ferent semantic categories without any subclassification. So, the 
features "abstractncss** or "countability", which are constant for 
a given noun, are put together with the features "definiteness'' or 
*'number", which may be different for different uaes of the same 
noun. 

In the analysis that follows the cbustant properties are separated 
from the variable ones and embodied in operator matrices which 
precede the noun matrix. The operators that carry the definiteness 
feature are conveniently called determiners. ^ 

0. 1 The information embodied in the detenniners may 

originate in a single lexical item or in a single noun phrase close 
to the noun which is being determined or a number of sentences 
away from it. Very often, however, it comes from some idea 
which has taken several sentences to describe, thus defying any 
precise structural description. Whether we are concerned with ** 
discourses or single lexical items« there is no way of giving a 
precise, general and comprehensive account of the antecedent of 
the determiner. Therefore, the two oppositions into which we have 
tried to fit the information abput this antecedent - [tm definite] 
and [t definite} , with m denoting markedneas - should be looked ' 
upon a« more or less successful substitutes for a more adequate 
formalization. 



0. 2 The notion **markednes8'* here differs from the 

Jakobsonian one. With a positive index it denotes the existence of 



-si- 



ft feature which in its turn can be positive or negative. With a 
negative index it expresses neutrality in reference to this feature. 
In the case >f definiteness, the unmarked items refer to universal 
sets. / 

1, In most Indo-European languages [-m definite} are 

the determiners wWch are currently called whj or k- words 

1. 1 Transformational grammarians have ccmsidered wh- 

words to be [+ definite] if derived from wh 4 definite article and 
f- definite] if derived from wh indefinite article^ . This caused 
problems when in the process of relative clause atuchment 
fr definite] Wh-words had to be attached to [- definite] noun phrases 
and viceverea, which has made some linguists doubt whether the 
sets of relative and interrogative wh-words are derived from the 
same underlying structure^. 

By treating wh-words as [-m definite] determiners which are in- 
dependent of the articles and are a priori only potentially relative/ 
interrogative^ we avoid many of these problems. Oyr wh-words 
become ['•' relative] or[+ interrogative] a posteriori. In ffect. 
they are relativized of interrogativized by the ReUtive Marker 
(RelM) or the Interrogative Marker (QM) of the respective sentences 
they are mapped into, provided the latter include such markeri. 

|^Ldefinite]}^r<relative>aY/ . 

\<interrog>bjr}^ >J 

where < >^ ^ interdependence, 

i, e, that both or neither part should occur. 

If the potentiality of these determiners to become relative or inter- 
rogative is not realized they are deleted: 

(2) foct \ 

W-m definite]! <P 

Condition: S..^. RelM 
^ QM 
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where S " the aentence that dominatet the D«t. 
Det 

and ^ " excludes, doee not contain 

Rulea (1) and (2) may be combined in a Rule that apecifiea that 

the r-"^ definite] determiner becomes relative] or [+ inter- 
rogative] in the environment of RelM or QM. respectively ; if 
not, it is deleted. 



(3) 



[-m definite]] 



K+ relative>a 

k<+ Interrog) 




aielM>a 

<QM >K 



12 In Serbo-Croatian, there are three [-m definite] 

determiners: ko^-, kak- i koUk-. Kak- refers to quality, kolik^ 
to quantity, and koi- mav be distinguished by the absence of 
either of these features:^ 

(4) a. f «m definite 1 
qualitative 
.-quantitative] ko^- 



b. 



c. 



-m definite 
-¥ qualitative 
« quantitative 

'-m definite 
- qualitative 
-¥ quantitative 



kak- 



kolik- 



To obtain the determiners which occur in the surface structure of 
Sorbo-Croatlan: koii, kola, koje, koil, koje, koia; kaktv, kakva, 
kakvo, kakvi , kakve , kakva ; kollki_, kollka , koliko, koUkl, koUke. 
K6iika , respectively, one should apply to the output of (4) the 
gender and the number and case agreement transformations^: 



1 
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(5) 



fDetl 

I^Modj =^ [o< gender] 
where ^ can be 



-I" I 

1 [•^genderjj 



masculinel 

feminine J 



mascullnel 

feminine J 



masculinel 
feminine J 



(8) 



and Mod * modifier 

o6 number I 
^ caee J 



tModJ \^ 



NP 

Up 



number I 
case J 



whereat can be: [-f singular] or [« singular] 
and (} ranges over a number of variables like: 
[+ genitive], [+ dative] etc. , the positive specifi- 
cation of each of which s]>ecifies all the others as 
negative. ^ ' 

1.3 The Serbo-Croatian determiner koj* corresponds 

to the English which. The English counterparts of the j u n ei t her 
Serbo-Croatian determiners kak* and k^ik ^ are composite iteihs: 
what kind a nd what size , respectively. The first part of these items 
constitutes a determiner that might be treated as a variant of which; 
the English equivalent of: 



rn Xoja knlfga^ \ ^un se Jopada ? 

is not only: Jr 

(3) Whicl/book do you like? 



but also: 



(9) 



What book do you like? 
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However, the syntactic features of which and what are different. 
What collocates with kind, Bize and similar nouns to yield the 
two-word items mentioned above; which does not do so. On the 
other hand, the features of the pronominalized and deleted noun 
in the process of relativi^tion can be asaumed by yj^^ish, but not 
by what . 

2. Relativii^ation is a transformation which embeds 

one sentence into another as a relative clause. The transformatior^ 
takes place only If the two sentences share a noun phrase. There 
it a more or less established assumption in transformational 
grammars of English thW the relative clause id preceded by the 
marker Rel - yielding The general form of a relative complex 
sentence is taken to be: 



(10) 



X + Det + 
where N 



( wh + Det + N^^ + VP) VP + Y 



8h 



sh 

= shared noun 




and X, Y =\any element (a) 

if the shared noun of the embedded clause is pronominalized aS) 
deleted, the noun phrase of the latter will consist of wh+JOet. It 
has been argued that wh ^ome yields what and wh > that pro- 
duces which. 7 Since what ^ever stands Tor wh Det 4 N in an 
embedded relative plause. k transform at'ion has been int|[;oduced 
into the grammar stating thkt the indefinite determiner some is 
replaced by the definite thatWf the noun it modifies is preceded 
by another occurrence of the^same noun. This has promfited 
linguistic analyses® to show now indefinite determiners of certain 
basic forms appear as definite determiners in tlie surface struc- 
ture. \ 

2,1 A treatment like this implies change of features 

and its justification is rather fcomplex. It would be more simple, 
and therefore more adequate, if the non-appearance of what in 
embedded relative clauses ip slscribed to the lack of ^Potentiality 
for relativization in the base of this lexeme. It wojld also be more 
simple if the wh-pronouns what, whose , whert, when , how 

and wh^ are derived from thecfoncatenation of the unmarked 
determiner and nouns wi^h characteristic feature specifications. 
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instead of from wh at one, what one>a /, . etc. , which according 
to Katz rAnd Postal^ exist alongside ¥^ich one , which one' s etc. 
So, the input of where would have the feature [+ locati''^^ , th^ 
input of when - [4 temporal] and the input of who - [+ huxnanj. 
What couTTBe derived from the concatenrtion of the unmarked ^ 
STHTrminer and the pronominalized inanimate noun but that would 
exclude reference to animals; therefore, we would opt for the 
feature [- human] at the base of thii pronoun. As fof whose , it' 
might be marked as [-m animate] , i.e. unmarked. fw anima- 
teness", since it refers to both human beings, animals and in- 
animate objects. 

2 . 2 The derivations would be : ^ ^ ' 
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and their Serbo-Croatian counterparts: ko, Ita, Ciji, gde, kada, 
kako , zaito. H 

2. 3 By deriving all wh-words from [-m definite] bases 
we evidently deviate from usual transformational procedures, but 
do this with the intention. of capturing some important generalities. 
The more so since our treatment is particularly appropriate for 
the derivation of sets of composite indefinite determiners and 
pronouns, typical of Slavic languages. 

3. The Serbo-CroatLfijTcomposite IndefW^e deter- 
miners are complex lexic^^t^s containing other featttces in 
addition to definiteness. They are derived by concatenating 
the [-m definite] determiners koj- , kak- , and kolik- various 
particles with characteristic feature specifications. Since these 
particles reflect the delimitation of a certain area of the universal 
set of objects referred to by the detern^iner, which we shall call 
domain of rjeference^ their concatenates are no longer unmarked 
for definitenets. They do not refer to universal aetp but to subsets 
consisting of iingle representative units. These tmits are not 
definite; consequently, the determiners carrying informaticm 
about them are called indefinite. 

3. 1 The moat frequent Serbo-Croatian .indefinite deter- 

miner is nek - (the contracted form of nekoj - ), a concatenation 
of the particle ne and the [-m definite] determiner koj- . The 
particle ne carries and adds to\the determiner the feature random] 
through the following derivationf 



(12) [+ randon^J + 



jbet I foet 

\C-m definjj^l ^- 



defin 1> 
randomj] 



In a similar manner, the: concatenation of ne with kak- and kolik- 



would yield 



- definite ' 
random 
quantitat 



- deflate 
ranBom 
* qualitat. 



Mkak-) and 

/ 

( nekolik -) determiners, respectively. 

^ \ 



9/ 




It should be noted, however, thet while nek^ is very frequent, 
nekek* is relatively rare end nekolik * non^occurrent as determiner. 
Compare:' 

(IS) a. Kojulutkuf elite? 

b. Kakvu lutku Zelite? 

c. Koliku lutku^eUte? 



to 



(14) a. Dajte mi neku lutku. 

b. Dajte mi nekakvu lutku.. 

c. >^DaJte mi nekoliku lutku. 

3. 2 (14)a. and (14>b. are not straightforward answers 

to^(13)a. vand (13)b. If the above questions are to be answer 4 with 
Indefinite noun phrases the native speakers of Serbo-Croatian 
would rather use the determiners makoj- and makak- 



(15) a^ DaJte mi makoju lutku. 

b. Dajte ml mjUcakvu lutku. 

These determiners, In addition^ the features ''randomness", 
contain the feature '*lrrelevance*Y Their derivations could be 
formalized as follows.* 



(16) 



a. r-*- randoml ^ jDet 
L+ Irrel J 1 [-m 



t>. p randoni) 



definljt4 

Ik 



defln ]' 
random! i 
irrel 



ranuomi . ^ 
irrel J < 



Det 



Det 



r-m definlj^/ r- defin 1 
1+ qualit JJ ] W randoml 



4 irrel 
qualit JJ 



makak- 



Like nekoj- and nekak >> makoj - and makak- belong to triplets 
with a [4 quantitative] third member, makolik .-, which is used 
in actual speech only as an adverbial: 
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(17) Makoliko molio m£u te pustiti. 

3. 3 The l-^ random 1 triplet xnakoj -^ makak-« makolik * 

1+ irrelevantj 

patterns with two other triplets ikoi- > ikakj« ikolik r and niko^ 
nikak* , nikolik ^. The differences between these three triplets 
may be ascribed to the negation and interrogation operators of 
the sentences that dominate them. So» their derivations could be: 




/ 



/ 
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\ defin 






defin ' 


•f random 






<f randcnn 


+ irrel 






+ irrel 


+ qualit 






4 qualit 


i 






+ inter , 



random] 
irrel J 



Det 1 




defin 1 1 




random | 




+ irrel 1 


i 


quantit J 1 







Det 



Det 



( 



- defin 

random 
+ irrel 
^ qualit 
+ negat 



Det - 

IV defin ' 
^ random 
+ irrel 
-I- qualit 



quwitit j| 



[«»m d^fin 



Det 

defin 
-t- random 
+ irrel 
-t- quantit 
+ inter 

Det 

- defin 
-f random 
+ irrel 

quantit 
+ negat 

Det 

- defin 

-t- random 
♦ irrel 
quantit 
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ikak- 



- Neg 



V 



nlkak. 



] 



makak- 



11 



-Q 



ikolik- 



V 



Neg 



nikolik- 



makollk- 
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The surface structure determiners ♦ ikoji. ♦ Ucoja , ♦ ikoje , 
* ikoji . * Ikoie, « ikoja ; nikoji , nikoja ; makoji , mekoia . . 
tkakav , Ikakva , ikakvo . . . ; nikakav . nikakva . . . ; makakav, 
^nSScva . . . ; ♦ ikoliki , ♦ ikollka . . . ; ♦ nikoliki , ♦ nlkolika ^a, , . ; 
makollki , makolika . . . would be obtained upon the application 
of the number agreement transformation. 

S. 4 However, there are syntactic phenomena which 

require modification of the above d0rivations. The sentences: 

(18) a. Ako te iko vidi, stradao si. 

b. Ne miSe se, niti itim p<AazuJe da Je Siv. 

contain the pronouns iko and iClm (derived through transformations 
simUar to those in although they are not interrogative. Should 
we claim such sentences are exceptional? Partially. It seems ap- 
propriate ta set up two binary distinctions, one (a) between the non- 
marked and the marked members of the triplet and another (b) 
between the two marked members. So, the output of th* derivations 
would be makoj -, makak -, makolik - if neither Neg nor Q is present 
and ikoj- , ikak- , ikolik> wh^ an operator of the grammatlco- 
semantic category Affective ^ . including^leg; Rel, Q and some 
other operators, occurs. A second-tSvel transformation would 
then produce nikoj-, nikak^ and nikolik - if the operator is Neg. 
Sentence (18)b. and similar S' s would be exceptions to the deriva- 
tion of the negative members of the triplet; the niti blocks double 
negation. The occurrence of jko in (18)a. woulfrequire a more 
subtle solution. Since both iko and mako are pdssible in this sen- 
tence, the choice is determined by the expectations of the speaker: 
when ijcp is used the expectations are negative, when mako appears 
they are positive. As yet, there is no formal apparatus that can 
explain explicitl^he semantic and syntactic differences that are 
due to differentwi expectations but there are strong indications 
that intensional logic wiU provide them. 

4^ The Serbo-Croatian [+ random 1 set has an 

1+ irrelevantj 

English counterpart with surface structure determiners some , any 
and no. The latter relate to one another in largely (but not entirely) 
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the same way as the SC makoii, Ikoji and nikoji. However, the 
English determiners have wloer domains, covering the domain 
of SC quantitative] and [«- ^alitative] members of vhe set as 
well as part of the domain of the Serbo-Croatian ne- set. 

4. 1 Compare: 

(19) a. There are some people outside. 
m:. Napolju su neki ljudi. 

_ _ ~b. He has' some problems. 

b. '' Ima nekakve probleme. 

c. Some books have already been sold. 
c: Nekoliko knji^ Je ve6 prodato. 

d. Which book do you want? Any. 

d. ' Koju knjigu ielite? Makoju. 

e. I don' t know whether he has any feelings at all. 
e; Ne znam da li on ima ikakva o«%6anJa. 

^. Has anybody cmie? 
t: Da li Je iko doiao? 

g. There is nobody at home. 
g: Nikoga nema kod ku6e. 

h. There are no indications that the fighting will stop, 
h; Nema nikakvih indikacija da tt borba prestati. 

The above and other examples show that the most frequent coun- 
terpart of E some are the members of the SC nek- set (including 
the quantitative and qualitative members) while no is almost per- 
fectly matched with the members of the nikoj- set. Am cor- 



responds both to the makqi > and ikoj- sets; howevefTit often 
intersects with whoever , whichever and similar lexemes (generally 
taken to be counterparts of the SC two-word indefinite determiners 
and pronouns bilo ko , bilo kakav, bilo Ciji etc. with which we can- 
not be concerned) in this correspondence: 

(20) a. Mako doiao, nisam kod kude. 

a; Whoever comes, 1 am not at home. 

b. Makakvo pitfl^Je da mu poatavil, odgovor Je, 
negativan. 

b.' Whatever question you ask him, the answer is 

negative. 

ERIC^ 10k 
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4. 2 The iiit«rs«ction it not Umittd to th«s« Ux«m«i. 
It also occura in tha sptiara. of tha English counterparti of tha SC 
na- aat. In addition to aoma^ and avan mora ao» tha Bngliah 
aquivalant for nak- ia tha indafinita articla a« tha fraquancy of 
which ia much highar than that of tha poaaibfa Sarbo*Croatian 
indafinita articla candidate • jedan . Compare: 

(21) a. TraXi vaa naki daCko. 

a/ A boy ia looking for you. 

b. Jadna iana Je ulla. 
b; A woman haa entered. 

4. 3 Graphically* the ralatioha of the Engliah i. and 
aoma -an v- no aeta and the Serbo-Croatian jedan , nek* and makoj* 
jgojl, nfltoj'^ aeta would look aa follower 

(22) 





domain of E a aat. 

■ domain of E gome -any *no aet 
domain of SC jedan aet 

4 

domain of SC ne Bet 

domain of SC makoj , ikoj -, nlko] - —it 
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Th« abov« graph is not basad on any statiatical analysis. It does 
not represent the accttrate extent of intersection of sets, but^only 
indicates where this intersection takes place. Wr see that the 
domain of reference of SC Jedan is within the domain of reference 
of E a» and that of the SC miBwj -, ikoJ-« nikoj^ sets is within 
the ({omain of the E some^anygno sets. The domain of the SC 
ne set, oh its part, intersects with the domain of the E a set, 
on one hand, and with that of the E some«any«no set« on The other. 

5. A number of not infrequent Serbo-Croatian com- 

posite indefinite determiners: svajc*, svakak - and svakolik- and 
their English counterparts: each and every have not been consi- 
dered in the Graph since their domains never intersect with any 
of the domains given above. These determiners refer to at least 
twd units of the indefinite set - to every one of them equally. 



5. 1 The Serbo-Croatian determiners svak 

and svakolik - are derived through the cmcatenation of the 
[+ inclusive] particle ay and the [-m definite] determiner: 



svaic^k- 



(23) 



(V inclusive] 



b. \^ inclusive] 



'Det 

\[.m dehn)] 



Det 
defiA 

inclua]} svak- 

Det 
defin' 



I^m^deflil' 

\[+ qualit Jj ' 1+ inclu 



c. 



[4 inclusive) 



\ 

i tjlsvakak- 



/ 



' Det 

['^m defin 
^ quantity 




Det 
defin iL 
inclus I 

quanti j svakolik ^ 
svaki, syaka, svako^^; 



The h'irface structure determiners _ 
svakakav , svakakva, svakakvo . svakakvi , svakakve, s yakakva; 
»8vakolikl , »avakolika , » svakoliko , »svakoliki , »svak'olike , 
»svakolika are obtained upon the application of the number 
agreement and gender agreement transformations. 
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S. 3 In Engllth. Xh%v M two inclusive Ind^flniU 

dttennin«rs: •tch and tvry. th« dlttlnctlm betw«m thmi teing 
th« tendmcy of each to single out the individuals to which it refei:s. 
Compare: 

(34) a. We had a pencil each. 

b. ♦We had a pencil every. 

Their feature counterparts would be: 
f 



(25) 



b. 



Det 
definite 1 
inclusivej 

definite lL 
I- inclusive! I 



every 



Det 



5.3 



ingling j) each 

The two English inclusive determiners correspond 
to the Serbo-Croatian nonquantitative and nonqualitative Inclusive 
indefinite determiner: ^ 

(26) a. He used to come every day. 
a; Dolasio Je evaki dan. 

b. Bach boy has a story of his own. 
b.' Svaki deeak ima svoju pridu. 

The Serbo-groatian qualitative inclusive determiners, however, 
correspond to two-word expressions' in English: 



(27) 



a. Prieao mi Je svakakve pride. 

a.' He used to tell me all kinds of stories. 



It is interesting to note that the relation of the English inclusive 
determiners to the Serbo-Croatian qualitative inclusive determiners 
differs from the relation of the Serbo-iproatian random qualitative 
determiners and the English random delterminers. The English 
coi^nterparts of th© Serbo-Croatian radnom qualitative determiners 
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do not havi^b ^ accompanied by the noun kind unleaa special 
emphasis if required. Compart: 



(28) a. DaJ mi neku knjigu. 

a/ DaJ mi nekakvu knjigu. 
aV Giv^ me some book. 

b. Imai li ikakvih novosti? 

b.' Have you any news? 

b.'' Have you any kind of news? 

Both(a8)a wid(28)a'are the counterparts of (28)a V (28)b" would 
be the translation of (28)b only if the determiner ikakvih was 
emphasized. 

6. Regardless of the differences in their English 

counterparts the Serbo-Croatian random and inclusive indefinite 
determiners fall into a derivational pattern that can be expressed 



by the rule: 
(29) 



\ 









random 






^irrelevant 






r inclusive 




+ 


singling 








/ 



Det 

[1 



definite 1 
qualitative | 
quantitative] i 



Det 

definite 
e^ random 
fh irrelevant 

{inclusive 
singling 
£ qualitative 
0 quantitative 

where ^,^,^,1,0' range over + and - . 
The above rule specifies that all [-m definite] determiners when 
concatenating with particles containing the features *Vandomness*\ 
''irrelevance*', "inclusiveness" and ''singling" yield [- definite] 
determiners that are random, irrelevant, inclusive, singling. 
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oymlitative, quantitative ar have none of these features if their 
inputs are rwikdom, irrelevant, inclusive, singling, qualitative, 
quantitativjr^t^ have none of these features. This rule captures all 
the tr^R^rm^tions that have taken place in the derivation of the 
Serbo-Croatian composite indefinite determiners. Its generality 
is a test for its power. 



NOTES 

1. Standard is the generative theory represented in Chomsky, 
Aspects of the Theory of Syntax , M. L T. Press, Cambridge, 
Mass.. 1965. 

2. The label reflects the copn^ction between the operators and , 
the determiners of modem syntax. 

3. J. J. Katz and P. M. Postal, An Integrated Theory of Linguis * 

tic Descriptions , M. I.T. Pres8,Cambridge, Mass. « 1984, pp. 79-120. 

^. See Andreas KoutkoudaS, "On Wh-Words in English", mime, 
ograph^d paper, Oct. lSf67. 

\ . ^ 

5. In a way, kolik - i^ a subset of kak- since the feature 

[4 quantitative] is contained in the feature ^+ q\ialitative]bu^ not vice 
vers|i. The quantitative n^odifier in the*Serbo-Croatian sentence: 

/ ( a) 2eliA veliku lotku. | 

is quite acceptable in answer to sentences containing bdth quantitative 

and qualitative determiner^! > 

(b) i. Koliku lutku 2elii? 
^i, \Kakvu lutku ^elii"? 

However;^ the qualitative*modifier in: 

(c) 2elim lepu lutku.. 
can be used only in answer to (b)ii. 

6. The number and case agreelment transformation is not given 
toget)|er with the gender agreement transformaticKi since the noun 
phrase constituents are assumed to derive gender from the head of 
the noun phrase whereas the cast and numt)er are derived from the 
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number and cafe iharkera attached directly to the noun phrase. 
Of course, one could have everything ^^P^ndent on the noun and 
take care of all agreements by one agreemenV4ranm£onnation» 
That would be simpler but would not reflect the intuitive distinction 
between the case and numbsr features on one hand, which can dif- 
fer for the same no\m, and the gender feature, which is always 
the same for W given noun. 

' /\ 

7. See note 4. 

6. e. g. T. Kuroda, "English Relativization and Certain 
Related Problems", Language 44 , 1968, pp. 244-266. 

fli. J. J. Katz and P. M. Postal, op.cit . p. 92. 

ICK Only the relevant features are given. 

ll\ The derivations are ordered; makoj - is the non-marked 
member of the subset ^ derived If neither the Q nor the Neg 
transformations apply. 

12. • The. asterisked lexemes very seldom if at ali occur in actual 
speech as determiners. We have listed them sii^e they participate 

in the derivation of pronouns: 

a. Da li Je iko doiao? 
and/or quantifiers: 

b. Koliko novaca imai? 
NikoUico. 

13. Term used by Klima, "Negation in English", The Structure of 
Language , J. A. Fodor and J. Katz (eUs), Prentice Hall Inc. ; 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jerse/; 1964, p. 313. 

14. -Some of the examples contain pronouns and not determiners, 
but the majority of the relations of the E and SC determiner sets 
hold^ for the pronouns derived by the concatenation of the respective 
detehniners and the pronominalized deleted nouns foUowi^ig them. 

\ 

* ts. The plural is suppleted by the definite determiner svi. \ 
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L. Selinker « L. Trimble - T. Huckln (University of Washington) 



AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGJIAPHY OF RESEARCH IN 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHtOCAL LANGUAGEl 



This bibliography^ is an outgrowth of the mandate 
eet^rth by the "Language for Special Purposes" study comxnission 
of the International Association of Applied Linguistics at its Third , 
\ International Congress, Copenhagen, 1972. 

Scope anu coverage 

The focus of this bibliography is on descriptive 
research into the syntactic, semantic, and rhetorical structure of 
language used for science and technology. It is not intended to cover 
prescriptive, pedagogical, or lexico*statistical studies. Such studies 
are included, « however « in cases where they accompany descriptive 
structural research of .the type, we are interested in iiere. 

Many of the entries were ItoiUar to us before we 
undertook to compile this bibliography; but^ pihers came to our 9lU 
tention as w^ proceeded, /often as a simple listing in some other 
bibliograi^y or footnote. In some of these ckoeu we were able to 
locate the work and examine it according to our criteria, but in 
others we were unable to locate the work, and so had to decide simply 
on the basis of its title whether or not it appeared suiU|)le for our 
bibliograi^y. Witl^ only one or two excepi^ons, these uncertain 
entries bear the conmient, **Not abstracted due to unavailability. " 



1^ Partially funded by The Graduate School Research Fvnd, Phys* 
ical Sciences and Engineering Section, University of Washington, 
GCA-30,, NSF Faculty Research. 

2. Editor' s Note: This Bibliography is printed here primarily as 
introductory material for a new contrastive project on S«C and 
E bas^d on language for science and technology, which is due to 
start work next year in association with the YSCECP. 
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' ibllography is divided Int * three secticms. 

each arranged .<cally. The firit section. "English for 

Science and Tec^moiogy, " receives primary attention here; the 
second secUon« dealing with other languages, is intended at present 
to be merely supplemenUl. The third section, "Contrastive ^udies 
in Language for Science and. Technology. " presents a new direction 
for contrastive studies. 

We request readers of this bibliography to update 
and correct items included here and to bring new items to our at- 
tention. 

li ENGLISH FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLXXJY 
/ 1, Barber. C.L. "Some measurable characteristics of modem - 
/ ' scientific prose. " In Contributions to English Syntax 

and Philology . ^Imqvist and Wiksell (Stockholm). 
1962. 21-43. 

Not abstracted due to unavailability 

2. Barber. C. L. ''The vocabulary and verb forms of modem 

scientific English; a preliminary investigation. " In 
Venture (Pakistan). Vol.2. No.l. March 1961. 5-19. 

Not abstracted due to unavailability 

3. BifreS. Karel. "Semantic features of quantitative prefixes in 

' technical English. " In Philologica Pragensia (Prague). 
Vol.12. No. 3. 1969. 153^5^ 

Detailed discussion of qi^antitative prefixes within 
terminological systems, with many examples. Parti- 
cular attention is given t^ the Influei^ce of polysemy, 
synoi^my. and antoi^my upon the semantic relations, 
of such prefixes. These semantic features are seen 
as ipecial and Sl .ential to technical English. 

4. Bare§. Karel. "The Morphological Features of Technical 

English and their Presentation in Teachings " In V. 
Fried (ed. ), The Prague School of Linguistics and 
Language Teaching. Oxford University Press (London). 
1972. 128-141. 
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Contrasts technical and scientific En^sh with con- 
ventional English li;i terms of grammatical morphology 
an^ word-formation morphology. Examples of the former 
type Aiclude plural mori^emes of Greek and Latin origin^ 
double comparatives « and pluralia tantum forms; of the 
latter, derivational affixes, compounds, and abbreviations. 

5. Bartoli6« LJerka. "Noun Compounding'in Technical English. " 
Zagreb. Forthcoming. 

Discussion of how noun modifiers can be placed before 
head nquns so as to impart information more economi* 
cally than with other types of structures. Examples 
from mechaniccd and electrical engineering include two-, 
three-, and four-noun compounds. The degree of 
"notional binding" among modifiers is also considered. 

8. Brookes, B.C. The Scientist Speaks: The English of Science 
and Technology. BBC London and the British Council. 
1967. 

Book version of TV film series. Part Z deals with the 
syntactic features of technical and scientific En^sli, 
including the passive, the in£txiijtive« noun clauses, 
gerundives, conjunctions, comparisons, ^conditionals, 
and modifiers. The use of these features is emphasised, 
with explications and sample patterns provided in each 
of the 16 lessons. Part 1 is concerned with vocabulary 
building. ^ 

7. Dickinson, Leslie. "Conjunctions in scientific English. " Ph. D. 

dissertation, Univ. of Edinburgh* In preparation. 

Not abstracted due to unavailabil^ 

8. Ewer, J.R. and G. Latorre. "Preparing an Englii^ course for 

students of science. " In English Language Teaching . 
Vol XXL No. 3. 1967. 221-9. 

Describes the beginning of a program of linguistic re- 
search itnd pedagogical methods relating to English 
instruction for ecienoB students at the University of^ 
Chile. Special attention given to "catenised vocabulary 
units". 
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9. Ewer, J. R. and Hughes^Davies. "Further notes on developing 

^ en EngUeh programme for students of science and tech* 
nolog^. " In English Language Teaching. VoL XXVI. 
No. 1. 1971. 65-70. 

Reports progress made since writing of previous article. 
Included list of grammatical items essential to basic 
scientific English but not normally taughjt. "Catenlsed 
vocabulary units" found to be effective as instructional 
tool, but only in the absence of interlinear bilingual 
equivalents. 

10. Farrokhpey, Mahmoud. "Scientific English for Iranian students." 

In TEFL (Beirut). VoL a. No. 3. 1969. U3. 

Nut abstracted due to unavailability 

* 

11. Garwood; C. H. "The teaching of English to the non->English« 

speaking technical student. " Parts 1 and 2. In English 
Language Teaching . Vol. 24, Nos. 2 and 3. 1970. 
ioVi 12; 24446. 

Part 1 assesses the teacher' s (and learner' s) problems. 
Part 2 describes four commonly-found examples of 
structural frameworks used in scientific vrriting: experiment, 
description of process^ simple scientific description* and- 
theory. Brief remarks on linguistic features of these 
, frameworks. 

12. Gerbert, *ManfWd. "Les formations regressives dans la langue , 

anglaise technique de 8p0cialit«. " In Btalletin P^dagogique; 
Langues Vivantes . No. 5. Oct 1969. 51*66. 

Not abstracted due to unavailability 

13. Higgins, John J. "Hard l^cts: notes on teaching English to science 

students. " In English Language Teaching . 
Vol XXI, No. 1. 1966. 55-85. 

Laments current practices in teaching of scientific and 
technical English, prefers more "realistic*' approach. 
Discussion of passives, modal verbs, difficult "frame?' 

words. , 

\ 
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14. Huddleston, R.D. et alT Sentence artd Claiwe in Scientific 

English . Comnujnic^lon Research Centre, Department 
of Genera^^ngulauce* Univejraity College London, 
1968. (out of print) ) 

The other contributors are R. A. Hudson. *'The Clause 
Complex"; E.O. Winter, "Some Aspeets of Cc^esion"; 
and A. Henrici. "Some Quantitative Issues. " Statis- 
tical tables are included. 

15. Huddleston, R.D. The Sentence in Written EngUsht A Syntactic 

Study Based on an Analysis of Scientific Texts . Cantf)ridge 
University Press. 1971. 

A revised version of Huddleston' s contribution to the 
preceding entry., Two principal aims: analyze "common- 
core" English and apply the an<UysiS to a selective gram- 
matical description of 135, 000 words found in scientific 
English. Topics covered include: mood, transitivity and 
voice, complementation, relativlzation, comparison, the 
modal auxiliaries, aiid theme. 

16. Lackstrom, John, Larry Selinker« and Louis Trimble. 

"Gramnoar and technical English. " In Robert C. Lugton 
(ed. ), English as a Second Language; Current Issues. 
Center for Curriculum Develofmient (Philadelphia). 
1970. 101-133. 

This paper claims that grammatical choices in written 
scientific and technical English cannot be analysed or 
tau^t without considering ziietoric and sul^^ct matter, 
"rhetoric" as a term referring to extra-sentential contexts. 
Four specific areas are examined: tense; definite and 
Indefinite articles; adverbs, aspect, agent phrases, and 
nomlnalization; additional considerations within the 
paragraph. 

17. Lackstrom« John, Larry Selinker, and Louis Trimble. 

"Technical rhetorical principles and grammatical 
choice". TBSOL Quarterly. June 1973. 

This paper (1) defines rhetoric in the English of science 
and technology (EST) in terms of the essential notion 
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"coiic«ptuftl paragraph": (2) prasants and daacrlbaa tha 
. two major catagoriaa of ralational rliatorlcaL prlnc^aa 
.« natural and logical; (3) praaanta azamplaa of aavar^ 
of thaae prlnciplaa and axamlnaa thair affacta on apaelfic 
grammatical choicaa in EST; and (4) providaa axamplaa 
from araaa of gt ^niir which, traditiqhaUy, hava baan 
diflictilt to daacriA liifguiatically and to taach to foraifi 
atudanta — a,g* , article uaa and ^anae choica. 

18. Mountford, A.J. "Special Engliah for SoU Scientiata. " Remedial 

ayUabua.. Department of Linguiatica, Univeraity of 
Edinburfi^. Feb 1971. 

A "apiral technique" ia uaed in aatting out gramikatical 
pattema of the ayllabua. Each unit ia divided into two broad 
araaa: inter-aantential ralationahipa and intra«aentantial 
relationahipa. Daacription of "logical connectora", davicea 
of coheaion. Structural deecriptima of aentence« verb 
phraae, and noun phraae. 

19. Mountford, A.J. "A Styllatic Analyaia of Two Texta from the 

Scientific Regiatar firom a Rhet .^ical Point of View". 
Departaient of Unguiatica, Univeraity of Ediidimrgh. 1971. 

Inai^ired by the writinga of Saarlc, thia approach amphaaizai 
the paUeming of "apeech acta" and "apaech functiona" which 
govern the waya in which language ia uaed aa a communicative 
device. 

io. ^Pearaon, Ian. Sunmier Couraa fa Engliah for Teachera in 

Technical. Trade, and Maritime Schoole > Trondheim. 1971. 

Includea lecturea on intra-aentential rhetorical ralationahipa, 
verb tenaea, compound/complex nouna, advigrbiala. 
Emphaaizea the faterralationahip of ayntax, aemantica, 
and the lesdcm, and providaa many textual axamplaa and 
accompanyfag analyaea fa aupport of thia pofat. 

21. Pearaon, Ian. "The Analyaia of aciantific testa and ita pedagog- 
ical implicationa". Ph. D. diaaerution, Univerai^ of 
Edfaburgh. fa preparation. 

Not abatracted due to unavailability 
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22. RusMzlBwicz, Witold. "On contemporary dramatic and 

scientific Engliah. ** In Glottodidactica (Poland). 
Vol. 2. 1967. 71-83. 

Using contemt>orar>' dramatic English as an example 
of spoken En^sh« the author makes statistical com* 
\ parisons between it and written scientific English* 
pointing out significant differences in sentence length* 
\ finite and non-finite verb form l^quency* passive- 
! and active-sentence frequency, and intonation. 
I Claims that the student of scientific and technical 
/ English is concerned mainly with recognition rath\ir 
than with production and that he therefore receives 
less than maximum benefit froito the "oral approach*^ ^ 
^ second-language learning. 

23. Selinker, Larry. "Some Current Issues in Interlanguage. n 

Forthcoming* 

Among the current issues described is the integration 
into the "Interlanguage Hypothesis" of the learning of 
subject matter in a second language, especially with 
regard to the learning of EST. , 

24. Selinker, Larry and Louis Trimble. "Technical Communication 

for Foreign Engineering Students". University of 
Washington (SeatUe). 1968. Mimeo. 

A descripticm of the authors' efforts at team-teaching 
a course in scientific and technical English. They 
claim that both grammatical and rhetorical principles 
are essential in this field. Problem areas discussed 
include difficult verbal pairs/co-occurrence* an4 
rhetorical ambiguity. 

25. Selinker, Larry, Louis Trimble, and Robert Vroman. . 

Working Papers in Scientific and Technical English. 
Office of Engineering Research, University of 
Washington. June 1972. 

Grammatical and rhetorical cmiiiderations are focused 
on the followL«g subject)^, as listed by report numfcier: 
(1) latinate names as generics; (2) tense and rhetorical 
function (Part I); (3) tense and rhetorical function 
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(Pirt II); (4) tense and rtietorical function (Part III); 
and (5) presupposition and technical rhetoric. 

26. Smithy B. Deane. "Scientific and technical English". In Report ) 

on a Seminar of Reading . David E. Eskey and Michael£ 
^ Smithies^ editors, English Language Center {Bmn^kckf. 
Nov. 1970.. 

Not abstracted due to unavailability 

27. Strevens^ Peter. "The medium of instructicm (mother tongue/ 

second language) and the formation of scientific 
concepts". In IRAL. Vol. IX, No. 3. Aug 1971. 267-274. 

outlines certain difficulties encountered by students 
of science in developing states when they must learn 
concepts in a foreign language. Includes partial* listing 
of "grammatico* logical operators" and other linguistic- 
conceptual devices. The author favors a science-oriented 
(rather than literature -oriented) language syllabus in the 
learning of English by technical or science students. 

28. Strevens^ Peter. "Technical. Technological and- Scientific 

English (TTSE)". Paper given at the Conference of 
the International Association of Teachers of English 
as a Foreign Language, London. Januai^ 1972. 

Makes a tripartite distinction between the English of 
science, technology, and technical services, and 
defines each. Discusses grammatical and rhetorical 
features of TTSE. concepts expressed in TTSE. and 
TTSE vocabulary and terminology. 

29. Tornquist, Elizabeth. "Problems in Scientific Translation- 

English Verb Tenses. " In Lingvist 7 (Zagreb). 1963. 
14-16. 

Not absiracted due to unavailability 

30. WiddowBon, H.G. An App li jd Linguistic Approach to Discourse 

Analysis. Ph. D. dissertatioi, Edinburgh. In preparation. 

"An examination of discourse analysis ss a basis for 
the preparation of teaching materials, with special 
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reference to the analysis of texts of scientiHc and 
technical English* and the preparation of materials 
for people learning the language as a service subject. " 
(as quoted from CILT Reports md Papers No. 7, 
Science and Technology in a Second Language. Dec 1971), 

31. Winter, E.O. **ConnectijOn in Science Material: A Proposition 
about the Semantics of Clause Relations". In CILT 
Reports and Papers No. 7, Science and Technology 
to a Second Lwpia^e . Dec 1971, 41-52, 

A supplement to Win^r' s work on ^e oStI project 
(cf. HuddleWton et al). He discusses the distinction 
between **i|mer" and *'outer" clause relatlmis, then 
"gives a bi^ief semantic and statistical analysis of the 
five mos^ frequent sentence connectives in scieniiific 
/ E^glish^ logical sequence* contrast, doubt/certainty* 

non-c^trsst, and expansion of detail. 

IL OTHER LANOtAGES F^R SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

A. German 

Benefi* Eduard. **The Syntax of Scientific German in Foreign 
Language Teaching". In V. Fried (ed. ), The Prague 
School of Lingtiistics and Language Teaching. Oxford 
University Press (London). 1972. 142-159.. 

Defines the **neutral standard scientific style" ac- 
cording to Prague School criteria^ then describes 
scientific German by means of syntactic analysis and 
frequency count. The main features of this style are 
found to include: a preference for simple sentences^ 
a semantic emptiness of verbs} a tendency toward 
r.jminal expression^ a predilwtion for the passive 
voice, andi:ompact and balanced sentence -construction. 

B. Indonesian 

Rubin, Joan. **Project on Scientific Language in Indonesia. ** 
In preparation. 

Not abstracted due to unavailability 





C. Japanete 

Jelinek* J. "Development of Self-Instructional Course In the 
Reading of Scientific and Technical Japanese. " Centre 
of Japanese Studies* Sheffield University. Sheffield, 
U.K. 1972. 

Scientific and technical Japanese as a "restricted natural 
language" which enables shortcuts to be made in the 
teaching program. Brief description of a formal grammar 
based on a flow-chart model with rule tables and posi- 
tional-functional word-classes, 

D. Romanian 

Berceanu^ Vera. "On the Increase of American Terms in the 

Romanian of Science and Technology (RST)". In J. Augerot 
(ed. Proceedings of the University of Washington Con- 
ference on Romanian Language and Literaturej May 
1972 . ICFAS. Un^v. of Washington. In Press. 

American English has influenced EST in its lexicon 
and syntax. Spelling and fdionemic changes are discus- 
sed and examples given of the adaptation of English 
items to Romanian grammatical principles. Creation 
of new compounding devices in Romanian ajpipears to be 
the result of the application of English rules to RST. 
There is greater usage of the Romanian passive voice 
in RST on the basis of EST usage. Extensive tables of 
examples are presented. 

E. Russian 

Heron, Patricia, "Intensive Reading Course of Russian. " 
Sheffield University. Sheffield. U. K, Undated. 

Application of method described in Jelinek 1972 to 
Russian, with emphasis on scientific and technical 
writing. Includes description of course dictionary and 
grammar auxiliary, with examples. 
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UI. CONTRASTIVE STUDIES IN LANGUAGE FOR SCIENCE AND 

TECHNOLOGY 

A. English and Serbo-Croatian 

Vlatkovi6, Mira. "On the Use of Tenses in Scientific Papers, 
. English and Croatian. " In Studia romanica anglica 
zayrabiensia . Zagreb 1972-1973. Num.^3«36« ?7S-782, 

A contrastive study of tense and voice in English and 
Serbo-Croatian scientific writing. Attention is given 
primarily to the present, present perfect, and preterite 
tenses in English and the present and perfect in Serbo- 
Croatian, since these are claimed to be the most com- 
mon finite verb forms in the two languages. The stuclty 
of voice, in both languages, is concerned mainly with 
the passive. 



THE YUGOSLAV SERBO-CROATIAN - ENGLISH CONTRASTIVE 

PROJECT 



Publications. 




1. Rudolf Flllpovl6. THE ORGANIZATION ANP OBJECTIVES OF THE 

PROJECT, Zagreb, 1968. Eng. and SCr. text. 17 pp. 

US $ 1 - Din. 10 

2. REPORTS, 1. Zagreb, 1969. Eng. text. 70 pp. 

Cooteota: William Nemaer - Vladimir Ivir, "Research Guide for Pro^ 
Jeot Workers. I Morphology and Syntax" (3-8). Ranko BugarsW, ".«-, 
reotiOQ and Continuity in Contrastlve Analysis" (9-14). LJilJana Blbovi«, 
"On Inversion in English and Serbo-Croatian" (15-24). Ranko Bugarskl. 
"Prepositional Phrases in English and Serbo-Croatian" (26). Zeljko 
" Bujas, "Brief Outline of Planned Work on Derivation" (26-30). Vladimir 
Ivlr, "An Outline for the C<mtrastive Analysis of English and Serbo- 
Croatian Adjectives" (31-38). Damir Kalogjera, "A Survey of Gram- 
matical CharacteristicBof English Modal Verbs with regard to Interfe- 
rence Problems" (39-44). Dora MaCdc, "Gender in English and Serbo- 
Croatian" (46-60). VJdioelav Suzani«, "The Nominal Giaup in English 
snd Serbo-Croatian" (51-62). Mlra Vlatkovi«, "Elements of Aspeotlves 
,„ English" (63-70). US M - Din. 10 

3. StUDIES, 1. Zagreb. 1969. Eng. text. 46 pp. 

Coatents: William Neiiser. "Approximative Systems of Foreign Langu- 
age Learners" (3-12). Vtadlmlr Ivlr, "Contrasting via Translation: 
Formal Correspondence vs. Translation Equlvalwce" (13-25). Leonardo 
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